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WHEN RAIN POURS DOWN 


HEN rain pours down this dark 
November day 
And spoils the last bright leaves of fall, 
I shut not grieve. I shall remember may 
and June, and the dry days of all 
This year. I shall remember bright green 
fields 
Of corn, heads listless in the glare, 
lurned lifeless overnight; gaunt horses, 
yields 
Of stubble ground their meager share; 
1 shall remember dust, and heat that 
parched the soul, 
And one bird singing by a dwindl.ng 
water hole, 


I shall remember dreuth, and want, and 
pain; 
l.ong slopes of forest trees turned dead 
and brown; 
find never for an hour shall I complain 
When dull November rain pours down. 
—Beruian M. Huey. 























Conventions are 
Fun! 


An interruption in the humdrum of daily routine. . Your 
chance to learn, to play a little—perhaps to buy a little. 


You’ll probably snatch a few hours here and 
there for shopping—so we call your attention 


to Peeks. 


Our third floor Fashion Shops have been 
completely done over—streamlined for 
action . . You’ll recognize immediately 
that we are in tune with our fast moving 
new era—newer, younger fashions, but 
with no sacrifice of quality, price or service. 
Smart, tailored dresses and knits for the 


school room . . Dressier types for week- 
end engagements .. Coats .. Suits with 


topeoats to serve as separate coats .. The 
newest in hats .. Distinctive accessories. . 
And don’t pass up cur colleetion of formal 
fashions—there are times when it’s nice to 
forget school. 





Be sure to visit us while at 


the Kansas City Convention! 
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© for a goddess { 
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velour crown mounts in twin peaks and wears 
a “phoenix” feather poised in front. Felt visor 
just big enough to shade your lovely eyes. 
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The Servants of TODAY and TOMORROW 


“ 
Within a short span of years the American standard of living 
has advanced from a subsistence level to moderate luxury. 


Modern plumbing—the telephone—the automobile—have been 
followed by the steady expansion of other electrical conveniences. 
The radio and the electric refrigerator have become fixtures in 


millions of homes—brought changes in the lives of our people. 


We are far from realizing the full benefit of electrical servants 


in our homes and at our work. 


Electrical Appliances are the economical servants of today— 


with almost unlimited possibilities of greater value tomorrow! 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Baltimore at 14th, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘Teachers... 


We Wish You to Know 


“ Young Fashions’ 


A Jones Store Exclusitivity 


We’ve considered every occasion in planning our new 
season collection of these charmingly youthful frocks, 
young in spirit yet ranging in size from 14 to 46, and 


$10.95 


You’ll find trimly tailored classroom types and others 
less severe which are destined to make ‘‘ Little Johnnie’’ 
think that ‘‘Dear Teacher’’ is even lovelier than Shirley 
Temple. There are intriguing styles for adventures 
outside the curriculum when you’ve finished with The 
Three R’s for the day. 





We shall be happy to assist you in your own choice of 
‘‘Young Fashions’’ and may we remind you that Jones 
Store is the nearest and most comprehensive shopping 
center in Kansas City, when your headquarters are in 
the Municipal Auditorium. 


Dresses—Second, Walnut 


JONES 


12th, Main, Walnut GR5050 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT 


THIS AMAZING AMERICA 


—with the 


compliments 
of Greyhound! 


LOWEST FARES IN 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS 


With so many places to go 
this fall, you'll find Grey- 
hound’s amazingly low fares 
a real boon to your budget. 
Departures are frequent, 
coaches ultramodern and 
extra-comfortable. 


Charter service usually costs 
even less—and keeps your 
congenial crowd together. 
See the local Greyhound 
agent for details. 


















Free to teachers...a fascinating booklet 
of strange and unusual places and things 


7 IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made 
wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston 
to San Diego—from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic 
highways most completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift 
and pleasant way to see and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 


So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one 

hundred and fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and 
laces—has pictured, pedis and located each for your enjoyment. This 
ooklet is free to teachers, just for sending the coupon below. 


Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and go adventuring- 
to see these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the 
meantime, try Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations 
Right now, Greyhound fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of 
other forms of transportation—even less than gas and oil for a small private cat 





MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA’ 

Fill out this coupon, and mail it to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway ! 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., for your copy of “This Amazing America.” If yo 
want fares and route information on any trip, please jot down place you woul 
like to visit, on margin below. 
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You Can Borrow by Mail 
J 
A me's 


From The Teachers Loan Bureau 
KANSAS CITY'S DOMINANT STORE 
















Cordially Invites 
The Teachers of Ps 
MISSOURI ne Ut YOUR OWN SIGNATURE 


@ The quickest and most satisfactory way to make 
arrangements for a loan from the Teachers Loan 







. 
to ins ect gd Bureau, conducted by Household Finance, is to call 
p at the nearest office. If this is inconvenient, write 
or phone for representative who will call on you at 
home or elsewhere to arrange your loan. 
N EW If the most convenient method for you is to bor- 


row by mail, this can be accomplished without delay. 
Mail coupon below. Fill out application form we 


send you; mail this with your teacher’s contract as a 
means of identification—then in a day or so you re- 
ceive your check for the full amount of the loan. 
Send For Free Brochure: “THE HOUSEHOLD 
STREAM | N E D FINANCE LOAN PLAN FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS” 
Same reasonable rates, same simple procedure—just 
your own signature—whether loan is made by mail 
or in person. Small monthly payments over a long 
ST R E period. Send now for free descriptive brochure—use 
coupon. No obligation involved. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Thin haves happened since your last 
alg ag oe CORPORATION 








klet 
































J . . . y . 
ings meeting in Kansas City. We have built Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
call for your greater shopping convenience, KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
Boston a new store that keeps pace with this 2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
ymantic streamlined age. A store where the 3119 Troost Ave. te Lore bn Shane 7th. 
; sErexr . ° : . Valentine 2157 entral 7321 
ne swift] NEW predominates, in fashions, in set- ; ; 
places. ti . : f : In fact Se 2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
ing and in comfort. n fact, were so 1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
rly one proud of the new Kline’s that we feel Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 
and : . 
ers you can spend some pleasant hours just ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bids. 
j walking through the new shops, where Phone: 6-1565 
: you may see all the NEW things, and Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
o* buy th z . ish . : Missouri law, 2% % on unpaid balances only 
In the uy them if you wish. FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 
“ations Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
ates ol You never know when this information will come in handy. 
te cat! If immediate loan 7s wanted, state amount desired. 
a Oe i i ll OU ae a a a aa ve, eae een 
' N EW SH OPS and TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU DEPT., 
: HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
i ; = (Mail to Nearest Office—See Above) 
ERICA’ N EW FAS LH lO N 4 Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
d b “The Household Finance Plan for School 
pid ot SS Teachers.”’ I understand this request places 
wal ’ © me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
u } \ 
in a N EW STORE Ee waliaie : wn e és 





Address... 
City... : ’ State...... 
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Amount I wish to borrow $ 
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TEACHERS! 


Welcome to Kansas City. 
Make this store your 
Downtown Home! 


Smery: Bird - Thayers 


We are always happy to play host to 
Kansas City visitors. In hospitality 
and convenience, Emery, Bird, Thay- 
er’s has become a “Downtown Home.” 
You’re sure to meet your friends 
strolling through our wide aisles, 
selecting choice purchases, lunching 
in the quiet gracious Tea Room. Con- 
venient postoffice, many telephones, 
a restful lounge, secluded spot to 
write a letter .... these, and more, 
to make you comfortable and happy 


on your Kansas City visit. 


GIFTS to select for folks back home, 
shopping to do. Come to the store 
known for dependable merchandise 


and prices since 1863! 


Smery: Bird «Thayer 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Teachers 


Planning te attend 
the Annual State 
Convention have a 









on your FUR 
COAT in the 


following manner: 















$25 discount on any 
1 Fur Coat you select 
from our stock. 


Also a credit allowance 

9 on your round trip 
transportation to Kan- 
sas City by train, bus or 
gas and oil. 





Additional credit will be 
3 allowed you for com- 
plete hotel accommoda- — 
tions for two days. 


We earnestly desire to be represented 
by Fur customers in every community 
in Missouri—we also wish to acquaint 
you with our large store and factory 
in order that you may recount it to 
your friends—hence these inducements. 


Of course these deductions cannot be 
allowed if any other deductions, cred- 
its or trade-in is allowed for. 


For your convenience our Second Floor 


will remain open Sunday, November 
15th, to serve you. Bring in this ad 


K.C. FUR MART 


1015 GRAND VI. 8944 















Ti 
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YOUR FACTORY | 
a Ki 
WITH US FUR COATS GUARANT! 











FOR "TEACHERS! 
LUXURIOUS FURS IN LATEST STYLES 


$59 to $395 


Trade in your OLD Coat at $25 to $50 allowance 
or let us REPAIR, RELINE or RESTYLE it. 


MANHATTAN FUR CO. 








NOTE: 
MR. and MRS. D. T. HARRISON | 
aa (former teachers) ae” 
AVENUE will extend a cordial welcome. arpa 

















IMPORTANT! SCHOOL TEACHERS 


We welcome you again to Kansas City and in appreciation of your past patronage 
we extend to you a special discount during the week of the convention. This discount 
is available to school teachers only and their identifications as such must be estab- 
lished. The savings will make your trip more than profitable. 


SHUKERT FUR CO. 


1113 McGEE ST. 


Our 51st Year As Kansas City’s Leading Furrier 






































FURS 


Always Featuring Style and Quality 


WILDE-STEINBACHER 
FURRIERS 
Victor 8044 STORAGE, REMODELING and REPAIRING 1110 McGee 
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RICHMAN BROTHERS CLOTHES 


From Factory To You, Through Our Own Stores 


Save The Middleman’s Profit 


KANSAS city store] ALE SO Ist. touis store 
1025 Main St. S . 7th & Washington 











HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


1216 BROADWAY 


400 Rooms $2.00 Up Each With Bath 
Garage—Coffee Shop 


Just around the corner from the new Municipal Auditorium 
where the Mo. State Teachers’ Convention is to be held. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 























coo? Tete 


by y»Z >> Good Teeth 4s A 
ay Win Finer Phace ' : . 
in Health Parade of 


peta to dental research here 


= 
“ 
4 
are FOUR FACTORS important to la 
the care of the TEETH: | Proper ¥ 
Food, 2 Personal Care. (keep Teeth ‘ \ \ 
r 1 








clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty e" 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis } 
we state there is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum as a 
definite aid to Factors 2 and 4. 


Q-379 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Free to Every 
Teacher 


REGULAR 


MERRILY ee 
WE SING 25c 


To every teacher who presents this advertisement 
at our sheet music counter (1217 Walnut) during 
this convention we will give one of these splendid 
song books containing outstanding old time mel- 
odies for schools, clubs and homes. 


Everything In Sheet Music For Teacher 
and Musician. Come in and “browse 
around.” 


World Famous 


Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 


Come in and ask for com- 
plete Musica! Instrument 
Catalog. Best—At Lowest 
Prices. 








P.I-A-N-O-S 


THE FINEST SMALL UPRIGHTS and GRAN®S 
—From the Steinway to most moderate in price. 
Ask for our Special Proposition to Schools. 


The Two New 
OFFICIAL 


CoUNTY 


RECORDS 
Nos. 20522 and 20523 


We will mail these post- 
paid to any school in Mis- 
souri for $1.35. 


FULL LINE OF 
Victor Records—Publica- ’ 
tions and Outfits. The new Victor Educational 
Catalog 25c. 5c extra for postage. ‘ 


RADIOS LEADING MAKES—Special 


Attractive School Offer. 


eee AR Tas JENK! NS 
Victor, Columbia @IeMYOSIC CO- 


1217 Walnut, K. C., Mo. 





















Just South of 12th on Walnut 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


A New 
World History 
for High Schools 


ON THE ROAD 
TO 
CIVILIZATION 


By 


ALBERT KERR HECKEL 


Dean of Men, The University 
of Missouri 


and 


JAMES G. SIGMAN 


Director of Visual Education, 
Philadelphia 


Clear, simple language 
Interesting style 

350 illustrations 

New-type activities 

Unit organization 

Completely up-to-date— 
including Spanish 
Civil War 
Bibliographies for 
teachers and students 
51 maps 


Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


623 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


HAS IMPROVED AND ENLARGED 
FACILITIES 


The present enrollment of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri is the largest in its entire 
history. In order to meet the needs of the 
increasing attendance, the University has 
made extensive enlargements and im- 
provements in its physical plant and 
equipment. Six new buildings, including 
Walter Williams Hall, the Education 
Building, Engineering Laboratories, a 
Conservation Laboratory, a Student 
Health Center, and an addition to the 
General Library are now nearing com- 
pletion. 

There is also a marked increase in the 
attendance of the Summer Session, es- 
pecially in the Graduate School. The 
University of Missouri offers splendid 
opportunities for continuing undergrad- 
uate or graduate work. The advanced 
professional degrees Master of Education 
and Doctor of Education are of special 
interest to teachers and school adminis- 
trators. The teachers of the state will be 
interested to know that the report of the Committee on Recommendations for 
the season just closed reveals an all-time record for total placements. In view 
of the favorable reports on teacher placement and the recovery of salary 
schedules, an even larger summer session is anticipated for 1937. 

If you are interested in carrying forward in the summer session your 
work in any division of the University, write for a complete Summer Session 
Announcement. 


aT VOM mE eS to 
j saa, * te 
xt Py ' 
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MAKE PLANS NOW TO ATTEND THE 
1937 SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
JUNE 14---AUGUST 6 


For information about the Summer Session, address: 





Director of the Summer Session 
101 Jesse Hall, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
Send all contributions to the editor. 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor 


E. M. CARTER, Adv. Mgr. 
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Published monthly, except June, July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as per Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of 


the Exeeutive Committee. 
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The only book on 
Physical Education 
on which examination 
questions are to be 
used in 1937 


THE TEACHING OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By JACKSON R. SHARMAN, PH.D., 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
School of Education, University of Michigan 











; THE 
TEACHING 
OF 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





Jackson R. Sharman 




















THE CONTENTS 


Principles of Physical Education 

School Program of Physical Education 
Class Management 

Class Organization and Control 

Hygiene of Physical Education 

Methods of Presenting Subject Matter 
The Learning Process 

Planning Instruction 

Foundations of Motivation 

The Individual Pupil 

Individual Differences in Physical Fitness and 
_ Achievement 

Special Methods in Activities 
Measurement of the Results of Teaching 


8vo. cloth $1.44 


—_— ewe em ee ee ee 


Please order from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Missouri State Teachers Ass’n. 
Columbia, Missouri 





ammo THIS IS A BARNES BOOK emcemoamvce,., 














THEME of American Education Week, 
November 9-15, is ‘Our American Schools at 
Work.” 6,000,000 citizens visited the schools 
during the Week last year. Education is 
America’s greatest business—1 of every 4 per- 
sons is enrolled in school. 

i nal 
WHY two series of arithmetics? Winston 
publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS 
and THE New CurRRICULUM ARITHMETICS. 
The latter series includes all the features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides the new 
regraded curriculum which has proved so popu- 
lar. May we send you full information about the 
most widely used arithmetics ever published? 

a al 
SUWN does not tan or darken the skin of all 
light-colored races. It fades the skin of such 
people as the Chinese, the Sandwich Islanders, 
and the Fuegians of South America. 

“_” 
CHECK list of geographies that fit your pro- 
gram: either the Single-Cycle Plus Series 
(HoME Fo.ks, WORLD FOLKS, AMERICAN LANDS 
AND PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN USE GEOGRAPHY). Both series 
are by America’s foremost geographer, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of Columbia University. 


or” 
BIGGEST encyclopedia ever compiled was 
the Encyclopedia of Confucius—22,937 volumes! 


“_” 
SHATTERING all records in its field is 
THe WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. Adopted for exclusive use in the 
city of Pittsburgh. Ordered from coast to 
coast. ‘Typical excerpt from the many reviews: 
“It is a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and constitutes a 
real contribution to American education as it 
will serve to open wide the gates of language to 
American boys and girls.” 

te ee al 
MANY inventions were first used for amuse- 
ment: the gyroscope existed as a toy before it 
was used seriously as a stabilization device; 
ether was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 

“_L-” 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and girls 
(10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy Who Be- 
came a King. Written and illustrated in seven 
colors by Robert Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


The JOHN C.EVVTINES wo) tp COMPANY. 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ * +> LPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 1 DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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AN BE 


WE EAT 
CROW 
[8 THE September issue of School 
and Community is an article on 
teacher credit unions in which we 
said: ‘‘Since the banks have virtual- 
ly abandoned character loans and 
made of themselves dignified pawn 
shops, lending money only on mer- 
chantable collateral, many teachers 
have been forced to accept the serv- 
ices of the small loan companies and 
pay an exorbitantly high and usuri- 
ous though legal rate of interest.’’ 
Mr. P. W. Herzog, vice-president of 
a St. Louis bank which specializes in 
small loans says that this statement 
‘‘unjustly maligns banks in general 
and his bank in particular.’’ 

He says ‘‘In the year ending Oc- 
tober 1, 1936 this bank made 434 
loans to school teachers, amounting 
to $143,278, on their signatures only, 
without ‘merchantable collateral’ of 
any kind.”’ 

To Mr. Herzog, his bank, and all 
banks that make loans to school 
teachers on their signatures only and 
without ‘‘merchantable collateral,’’ 
and, may we add, at a reasonable rate 
of interest, we offer sincere apologies 
and extend heartiest congratulations. 

‘At a reasonable rate of interest,’’ 
aye, there’s the rub. This same bank 
advertises five classes of loans ‘‘all 
repayable monthly.’’ One of these 
classes is on ‘‘personal signature 
only.’’ It is, incidently, at a rate ex- 
actly double that of the bank’s ‘‘col- 
lateral loan’’ made on the assign- 
ment, as security, of one’s saving ac- 














count or certificate of bank deposit. 
Other loans advertised by this bank 
are on ‘‘other readily marketable col- 
lateral,’? on ‘‘your automobile,” 
‘‘with two co-makers,’’ and on “‘per- 
sonal signature only.’’ As previous- 
ly indicated the latter is charged the 
highest rate. While the rates are not 
given the statement is made that 
‘the cost for one year of a $300 loan’”’ 
repayable monthly is $27. Which is 
equivalent to about 18 per cent on 
unpaid balances. 
TEACHER CREDIT 
UNIONS 

EK HAVE NO QUARREL with 

banks. We are not assuming to 
tell them how to run their business. 
Neither are we at loggerheads with 
the small loan companies. Both are 
created by and operated under the 
laws of the land and therefore we 
may assume, though we do not clear- 
ly see, that they exist in response to 
public demand and serve a public 
need. 

But having said this we wish to 
say that Credit Unions are also cre- 
ated by and operated under state and 
federal law and that they serve bet- 
ter, we think, the need of teachers 
than do those institutions which 
charge higher rates. 

Why some teachers will pay what 
seem to us exhorbitant rates when 
they could by organizing credit 
unions of their own save from 50 per 
cent to 250 per cent of the interest 
presents a question difficult to answer. 
To say that teachers do not know 
that a charge of $27.00 for a loan 
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of $300.00 for one year payable month- 
ly is in reality an interest rate of 18 
per cent or that teachers who do not 
know that 24% per cent paid monthly 
is not equal to a 30 per cent annual 
rate is to admit that they are too ig- 
norant to be teachers. To assume 
that a teacher has gone through our 
educational institutions, secured a 
certificate of competence and good 
moral character and has been em- 
ployed by a board of education to 
teach children and be an example to 
them and yet does not have enough 
of character to secure a small loan 
from a local bank at a reasonable rate 
is to admit that something is wrong 
with the teacher, the bank, or both. 
Then there is the element of secrecy 
which is played up by the small loan 
companies in their advertising which 
seems to take for granted that the 
teachers think that borrowing money 
is either indecent or criminal, which 
assumption indicates that teachers 
are woefully ignorant of the true na- 
ture of borrowing and the importan: 
place it occupies in modern business. 

Taking these evident assumptions 
into consideration it appears that 
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schools have been rather weak in 
their teaching of some of the elemen- 
tal and practical phases of life which 
weakness of instruction makes possi- 
ble the regrettable attitudes of the 
public and the teachers, and creates 
an attitude of mind upon which usu- 
rious lenders thrive. 

There are encouraging signs on the 
horizon. Several communities have 
organized and are operating active 
Teacher Credit Unions. Others we 
know. are in process of organization. 
Recently a committee appointed by 
the M. S. T. A. to look into the pos- 
sibilities of such organizations rec- 
ommended that the Teacher Colleges 
take the lead in encouraging the or- 
ganization of Credit Organizations 
among the teachers of their respec- 
tive districts. 

If and when teachers become ac- 
tively alert to the possibilities of 
these organizations in serving their 
credit needs and at the same time 
furnishing them with a safe and con- 
venient means of saving for a rainy 
day, we will have gone a long way 
toward solving many of our personal 
financial problems. 








— 


MISSOURI EDUCATION WEEK 
DECEMBER 6 to 12 


ACH SCHOOL HOUSE in the State should be the center of attention for 

its community during this week. The material furnished by the National 

Education Association for American Education Week can be secured now 
and adapted to local situations for Missouri Education Week. The State 
Department of Education, Parent Teacher Associations and other organiza- 
tions, as well as the American Legion and the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation will cooperate in furnishing program suggestions and material 
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General Officers Who Will Function at the State 
Convention, Kansas City, November II-12-13-14. 




























Beulah B. Tatman 
W. H. McDonald 2nd Vice-President 


Ist Vice-President 

















W. W. Parker 
President 

















Florence D. Begeman Pe 


3rd Vice-President 














Henry J. Gerling L. H. Bell 
Member Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. 


























Mary Ralls John W. Edie Alice Pittman 
Member Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. 

















Gen. Smedley Butler 
Second General Session 




















Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey 
Second General Session 
Department Programs 











Willard E. Givens 
Third General Session 
Division Program 
Department Program 
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Program Personnel 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


General Smedley Butler, Lecturer, Re- 
cipient of two Congressional Medals. 

Stuart Chase, noted economist, author, 
and lecturer. 

Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, President, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Kansas City. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

M. E. Haggerty, Dean, School of Edu- 
eation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Hamilton Holt, President, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, formerly Ed- 
itor of ‘‘The Independent.’’ 

Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City. 

Lord Marley, British Statesman and 
Peer. 

W. W. Parker, President, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Cape Girardeau. 

Private Peat, Lecturer of the First Con- 
tingent in the World War; among the 
first heroes of the War. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, First Lady 
of the Land. 

Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. 

Bryce B. Smith, Mayor of Kansas City. 

A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Schools, Denver, Colorado, President. 
Department of Superintendence, National 
Edueation Association. 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Wm. T. Bawden, Head, Department of 
Industrial and Vocational Education, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

L. M. Birkhead, Kansas City. 

8. J. Collins, Debate Coach, Queen City. 

T. Frank Coulter, Director of Music, 
Senior High School, Joplin. 

Fred Dixon, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lie Schools, Columbia. 

Dean Douglass, State Supervisor of 
Music, Jefferson City. 
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Stuart Chase 
First General Session 











Elbert K. Fretwell 
Division Program 
Department Program 














J. Steele Gow 
Division Program 
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M. E. Haggerty 
Third General Session 
Department Programs 





Lloyd W. King 
Third General Session 
Division Program 





Bertha Rachel Palmer 
Division Program 
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W. Francis English, Principal High 
School, Carrollton. 

E. K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

B. J. George, Kansas City Power and 
Light Company, Kansas City. 

Willard E Givens. 

J. Steele Gow, Director, Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Cecil P. Gray, Principal, Garden City. 

Mrs. D. L. Hartley, Kansas City. 

Truman L. Ingle, Superintendent, Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf, Fulton. 

T. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Lloyd W. King. 

W. T. Kingsbury, Debate Coach, East 
High School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Theo. F. Lentz, Associate Professor of 
Education, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

“R. Lee Martin, Teacher of Social 
Studies, High School, North Kansas City. 

R. E. McDonnell, Burns and McDonnell 
Engineering Company, Kansas City. 

James C. Miller, Dean of Faculty, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville. 

Bertha Rachel Palmer, Director, De- 
partment of Scientific Temperance In- 
struetion, National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

L. A. Pittenger, President, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Virginia Robertson, Teacher of Dra- 
maties, Central High School, Kansas City. 

Raymond A. Schwegler. 

Weldon Shofstall, Dean of Administra- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia. 

J. L. Shouse, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas City. 

Geo. B. Sweazey, Dean and Professor 
of Mathematics, Westminster College, 
Fulton. 

A. L. Threlkeld. 

Lida Warrick, Head, Department of 
Vocal Music, North Kansas City. 

L. W. Welden Debate Coach, High 
School, Maplewood. 

















Hamilton Holt 
Fifth General Session 








Lord Marley 
Fifth General Session 











Private Peat 
Second General Session 
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Mrs. Helen D. Williams, Debate Coach, [>>> iii, 
Hickman High School, Columbia. “ 
Ben D. Wood, Director of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, Columbia College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner, 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 




















\ ae \ 
1. A. Pittoneer ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES ee ee 


Division Program Fourth General Session 


Department Programs WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
NOVEMBER 11 


All sessions of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates are scheduled to meet in the Con- 
tinental Room of the Hotel Kansas 
Citian. The first session will be held on 
Wednesday morning, November 11, at 
9:00 o’clock. At this time among other 
items of business, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials will be made. In 
accordance with a resolution of the As- 
sembly, and for the purpose of expedit- 
ing business, a suggestive program of 
procedure for the Assembly will be pre- 
pared before the first session opens. As 
many sessions of the Assembly will be 
held as are necessary to transact all 
business. 


















































A. L. Threlkeld Ben Wood 
First General Session Division Program 
Division Program Department Programs 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION A Word of Greeting, Bryce B. 
Smith, Mayor of Kansas City. 

THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 12 Address: What Administration 

Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, Should Provide for the Teacher, 

13th and Central - A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent, 


Denver Public Schools and Pres- 


pac ‘f 7 Ia ple IpaciAi . " ‘ ° 








10:00 Invocation: Rabbi Samuel S. May- tendence of the N. E. A. 
erberg, Congregation B’nai Je- Motion Picture: Showing a series 
hudah. of learning situations developed 
Music, Boy’s Chorus, Central Jun- through various school activities 
ior High School, Kansas City, in comparison with learning from 
Richard Dabney, Director. books. (3 minutes) 
A Cappella Choir, Paseo High Address: Rich Land, Poor Land, 
School, Kansas City, Marguer- Stuart Chase, Noted Economist 
ite Zimmerman, Director. and Author. 


sat 
Session 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12 


Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 


Superintendent George Melcher, 
Kansas City, Presiding. 


8:00 Invocation: Reverend George P. 
Baidy, Pastor Westport Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City. 

Music: All-City High School Or- 

chestra, Kansas City, George 
Keenan, Director. 

A Cappella Choir, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Harling 
Spring, Director. 

Seventh Grade Chorus (2.000 
voices), Kansas City Public 
Schools, Mabelle Glenn, Direc- 
tor. 

*‘On Wings of Music’’ __--_- 
scaaiceliaieiiiacusimciati aia Mendelssohn 

Prayer from ‘‘Hansel and 
3 Humperdinck 

‘‘Canoe Song’’ ------ Pestalozza 

‘‘The Low Backed Car’’ __- 
itintsantiiadianiasaias Trish Folk Song 

**Pippa’s Song’’ ____ Hammond 

Presentation of Distinguished Serv- 
ice Awards, President W. W. 
Parker. 

Address: Raising the Standards of 
Home and School, Mrs. Frank E. 
Dorsey, President, Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
(20 minutes) 

Debate: How Can We Wipe Out 
War? Private Peat and General 
Smedley Butler. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 13 


Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 


First Vice-President, W. H. McDonald, 


Presiding. 
9:00 Invocation: Reverend Daniel H. 
Conway, President Rockhurst 


College, Kansas City. 


Music: A Cappella Choir, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, 


Kirksville. 


Address, Hon. Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Jefferson City. 

Address: Adult Education, Its 
Place, Purpose and Prospects, 
Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean, 
School of Education, University 
of Kansas. 

Address: The Status of Our Pro- 
fession, Willard E. Givens, Exec- 
utive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Address: Enrichment of Common 
Life, M. E. Haggerty, Dean, 
School of Education, University 
of Minnesota. 








SPECIAL MUSICAL PROGRAM 


Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 


KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Friday, November 13, 4:00 P. M. 








FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 13 


Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 


President W. W. Parker, Presiding. 


8:00 Invocation: Reverend Burris A. 
Jenkins, Pastor, Community 
Church, Kansas City. 

Music: Missouri High School All- 
Star Music Program, Director, 
Dean E. Douglass. 

Presentation of the Governor-Elect. 

Address: Youth, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, First Lady of the 
Land. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 14 


Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
13th and Central 


President W. W. Parker, Presiding. 


9:00 Invocation: Reverend Charles L. 
DeBow, Pastor, Trinity Method- 
ist Church, Kansas City. 
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Music: All-City Elementary School 
Band, Kansas City, Wilfred 
Schlager, Director. 

A Cappella Chorus, East High 
School, Kansas City, Carrie 
Margaret Caldwell, Director. 

A Cappella Choir, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, Frank 
Chaffee, Director. 


Address: Recent International De- 
velopments in Europe, Lord Mar- 
ley, British Statesman and Peer. 

Address: An Adventure in Com- 
mon Sense Education, Hamilton 
Holt, President, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. 


Divisional Meetings 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
NOVEMBER 12 


A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
13th and Central 


Third Vice-President, Mrs. Florence D. 
Begeman, Kirksville, Presiding. 


2:00 Address: Personality in the Mak- 
ing, Raymond A. Schwegler, 
Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Address: The Deaf Child in the 
Public School, Truman L. Ingle, 
Superintendent, Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton. (10 min- 
utes) 

Address: How to Teach Alcohol 
Education in the Public Schools, 
Bertha Rachel Palmer, Director, 
Department of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction, National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 

Address: Opportunities for Profes- 
sional Service in the Elementary 
School, A. L. Threlkeld, Superin- 
tendent, Denver Public Schools. 


B. SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND SO- 
CIAL STUDIES 


Main Arena of Municipal Auditorium 
13th and Central 


Second Vice-President, Miss Beulah B. 
Tatman, Teacher, Northeast Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Presiding. 


2:00 Address: Responsibilities of Pres- 
ent Day Secondary Schools, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 


tary, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Address: The Path of Economic 
Progress, J. Steele Gow, Director, 
Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 

Address: May Youth Have Its 
Chance, L. A. Pittenger, Presi- 
dent, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


C. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Ballroom, Hotel Muehlebach, 
12th and Baltimore 


Frank L. Wright, Head, Department of 
Education, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Presiding. 


2:00 Music, Girls Chorus from Central 
Junior High School, Alice Gallup, 
Director. 

Address, Measuring the Values of a 
College Education, Ben D. Wood, 
Director of the Cooperative Test 
Service, Columbia College, Co- 


lumbia University, New York 
City. 

Discussion Council: 
Theodore F. Lentz, Associate 


Professor of Education, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

James C. Miller, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville. 

Weldon Shofstall, Dean of Ad- 
ministration, Stephens College, 
Columbia. 

George B. Sweazey, Dean and 
Professor of Mathematics, 
Westminster College, Fulton. 
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Summary and Appraisal: 
T. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 


D. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 
1226 Central 


J. L. Perrin, State Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Jefferson City, 
President, Missouri Vocational 

Association, Convenor. 

Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, and Director of Vocational 
Education, Jefferson City, 
Presiding. 


1:30 Appointment of Committee on 
Nominations. 

1:45 Address, The Educational Signif- 
icance of the Vocation, Dr. Wm. 
T. Bawden, Head of Department 
of Industrial and Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

2:30 Address, A National Program in 
Vocational Education, Dr. J. C. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner, 
Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

3:15 Report of Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Election of Officers. 

3:30 Adjournment to Sub-division Meet- 
ings. 

3:40 Sub-division meetings to be held in 
rooms as designated at the Lath- 
rop Polytechnic Institute, 1226 
Central. 

Agriculture, Room 101 
Chairman, Joe Duck, Instructor 
of Vocational Agriculture, Ne- 
osho. 
Commerce, Room 304 
Chairman, C. R. Rinehart, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Macon. 
Home Economics, Room 305 
Chairman, Frances Urban, Teach- 
er of Vocational Home Eeo- 
nomics, Cape Girardeau. 
Industrial Arts, Room 307 
Chairman, Mark Brooks, Teach- 
er of Industrial Arts, Jefferson 
City. 
Trades and Industries, Room 308 
Chairman, Fred B. Dixon, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Columbia. 
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5:45 Annual Dinner, Missouri Vocation- 
al Association, Woman’s City 
Club, 1111 Grand Avenue, Fifth 
Floor. Price, $1.00. 

Address, Vocational Education in 
Missouri, Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools and 
State Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Jefferson City. 

Presentation of New Officers. 

The Annual Dinner is open to all 
who are interested in the Vocea- 
tional Training Program. 


E. ADULT EDUCATION 


Assembly Hall, Sixth Floor Municipal 
Auditorium, 13th and Central 


Sherman Dickinson, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Presiding. 


4:30 Address, Adult Education as a Fac- 
tor in the New Social Order, Dr. 
R. A. Schwegler, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 
General Round Table Discussion. 
Brief Business Meeting. 


F. EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIV- 
ITIES 


Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
13th and Central 


R. L. Davidson, Jr., Acting Director, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Presiding. 


General Session 
4:00 Address, When is an Extra Curric- 
ular Program Good? Dr. E. K. 
Fretwell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 
City. 
Business Session. 

Sectional Meetings (Immediately 
following General Session) 
High School Debating Section, 
Music Hall, Municipal Audito- 
rium, W. Francis English, Prin- 


cipal, High School, Carrollton, 
Chairman. 

I. Debate 
1. Electric Utilities: The Case 


for Public Ownership, R. E. 
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McDonnell, Burns and Mce- 
Donnell Engineering Com- 
pany, Kansas City. (10 min- 
utes) 

Electric Utilities: The Case 

for Private Ownership, B. J. 

George, Kansas City Power 

and Light Company, Kansas 

City. (15 minutes) 

3. Rebuttal: R. E. McDonnell (5 

minutes) 
II. Panel Discussion 
(Each Speaker Limited 
to Five Minutes) 

S. J. Collins, Debate Coach, 
Queen City High School, Queen 
City. 

Mrs. Helen D. Williams, Debate 
Coach, Hickman High School, 
Columbia. 

W. T. Kingsbury, Debate Coach, 
East High School, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

L. W. Welden, Debate Coach, 
Maplewood High School, 
Maplewood. 

III. Open Forum 

The Forum will be conducted by 

W. Francis English, Chairman, 

who will recognize speakers wish- 

ing to obtain the floor, receive 

questions from the floor, and di- 

rect questions for answer to de- 

baters, members of the panel, or 
other persons. 

High School Dramatics Section, In- 
side Room, Fourth Floor, Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, Cecile Burton, 
Teacher of Dramatics, East High 
School, Kansas City, Chairman. 
Address, Dramatics as an Extra 

Curricular Activity—From the 
Teacher’s Viewpoint, Virginia 
Robertson, Teacher of Dramat- 
ies, Central High School, 
Kansas City. 

Address, From the Parent’s View- 
point, Mrs. D. L. Hartley, 
Kansas City. 


Address, From the Administra- 


bo 
° 


tor’s Viewpoint, J. L. Shouse, 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City. 

High School Journalism Section, 
Inside Room, Fifth Floor, Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, John N. Booth, 
Teacher, Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Chairman. 
Address, Review of Selde’s Book 

‘‘Freedom of the Press,’’ Dr. 
L. M. Birkhead, Kansas City. 

High School Music Section, Outside 
Room, Fourth Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium, B. W. Bradley, Sup- 
erintendent of Center Schools, 
85th and Paseo, Kansas City, 
Chairman. 

Address, The Certification of 
Music Teachers, Dean E. J. 
Douglass, State Supervisor of 
Music, Jefferson City. 

Address, The Music Program in 
the Small School, Cecil P. Gray, 
Principal, Garden City. 

Address, Building for a Music 
Festival (Emphasis on Vocal), 
Lida Warrick, Head of Depart- 
ment of Vocal Music, North 
Kansas City Schools. 

Music, A Cappella Chorus, North 

. Kansas City High School, Lida 

Warrick, Director. 

Address, Contests and Festivals 
(Emphasis on Instrumental), 
T. Frank Coulter, Director of 
Musie, Joplin Senior High 
School, Joplin. 

Home Room Assemblies, Outside 
Room, Fifth Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium, Giles Theilmann, 
Prineipal, High School, Chilli- 
cothe, Chairman. 

Address, The High School As- 
sembly, R. Lee Martin, Teach- 
er of Social Studies, High 
School, North Kansas City. 

Address, What the Home Room 
Adviser Does, Fred Dixon, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Columbia. 
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Departmental Programs, Friday Afternoon, 
November 13 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Chairman, R. T. Wright, State Teachers 
College, Maryville. 

Secretary, A. B. Foster, Instructor, Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Keytesville. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Room 201, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th & Central.- 

Agriculture in the Small High School, U. 
L. Riley, State High School Supervisor, North- 
west Missouri District, Maryville. 

The Revision of the Course of Study for 
Agriculture, Dr. Sherman Dickinson, Chair- 
man, Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


Chairman, Nell E. Sampson, Director of Art, 
Public Schools, Independence. 

Vice-Chairman, Gladys Goss, Head of Art 
en State Teachers College, Warrens- 

urg. 

Secretary, Helen Bedford, Instructor in 
Fine & Applied Arts, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. 
M., Dining Room, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, 4525 Oak St. Price $1.00 per 
plate. Make reservation in advance through 
Nell E. Sampson, 1111 West Van Horn, In- 
dependence. 

Friday, November 13, 2:15 P. M., Atkins Au- 
ditorium, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, 4525 Oak St. 

Greetings, Paul Gardner, Director, William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Address, Art in Everyday Life, illustrated, 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of Art, Milwaukee 
Public Schools and Art Institute. 

Marionette Play, Shun, Son of Heaven, based 
on study of objects in the Chinese Collections. 
Introductory Discussion, Frances O’Donnell, 
Director of Educational Work at Gallery. 
Director and Author of Play, Ruth Lindsey 
Hughes, Gallery Staff. 

Gallery Visits. 

Business Meeting. 

(Note: Exhibition of Selections of art work 
of the Kansas City Schools in classrooms A 
and B of the Gallery.) 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


Chairman, Dr. Hansen C. Harrell, Instr. in 
Classical Languages & Archaeology, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, F. C. Shaw, Teacher of 
Latin, Westport High School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Virginia McClure, Latin Teacher, 
East High School, Kansas City. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. 
M., Hotel Phillips, 12th and Baltimore. Price 


$1.00. Sponsored by the Classical Club of 
Greater Kansas City. Reservations to be 
made directly with Phillips Hotel. Address, 
John L. Shouse, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Crystal 
Room, Hotel Phillips, 12th and Baltimore. 

Creating Interest Through the Latin Club, 
Mary Virginia Clarke, Westport Junior High 
School, Kansas City. 

Socrates and the Modern Teacher, Frederick 
M. Derwacter, William Jewell College, Liberty, 

A 2400-Year-Old Residential Development, 
James Walter Graham, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Cicero in Bold Relief, James A. Kleist, S. 
J., St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Some Roman Cities in Spain, William E. 
Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


Chairman, Katharine C. Sharp, 
Switzer School, Kansas City. 
Vice-Chairman, Matt J. Scherer, Head As- 
sistant, Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Margaret E. Sutton, Assistant 
Supervisor Kindergarten-Primary Department, 
State Teachers College, Maryville. 
Luncheon Meeting, Friday, November 13, 
12:15 P. M., Pompeiian Room, Hotel Balti- 
more, 12th and Baltimore. Price $1.00. Reser- 
vations should be sent to Katharine Sharp, 
2946 Askew Ave., Kansas City. Tickets may 
be purchased at the Registration Booth or 
at the Teachers Club Room, Hotel Baltimore, 
November 7, from 12:00 noon to 2:00 P. M. 
Address, Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
Music by Teachers College Alumnae Trio. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Teacher, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING 


Chairman, Earl J. Van Horne, 
Senior High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Ruth Hughes, Maplewood. 

Secretary, Fern Lowman, Central High 
School, St. Joseph. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:00 noon, 
Hotel President, Aztec Room. Price $1.00. 
Make reservations with Miss Winifred Weath- 
erman, 601-5 E. Armour, Phone VA 0800. 

Business Meeting—Reading of previous 
minutes—appointment of committees. 

Friday, November 13, 1:30 P. M., Aztec 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 

Consumer-Business Education: A New Field 
for Commercial Teachers, W. Harmon Wilso?, 
Lecturer in the University of Cincinnati and 


Westport 
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editor of the Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Consumer Education and the Curriculum, 
Lloyd Jones, Director of Research, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Trend in Bookkeeping Instruction, F. 
H. Elwell, Director of School of Commerce, 
Wisconsin University. 

Teaching Gregg Shorthand by the Functional 


Method, Goldena Fisher, Member of the 
Speakers’ Bureau, Gregg School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Round Table Discussion: Report of Com- 


mittees and Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Chairman, Hugh K. Graham, County Super- 

intendent of Schools, Trenton. 

Vice-Chairman, G. P. Campbell, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Carthage. 

Secretary, Dessa Manuel, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bolivar. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Edison 
Hall, Kansas City Power and Light Building, 
13th and Baltimore. 

Music, Cooper County Rural School. 

Characterization (Little Black Sambo), 
James Linus Dowell, Dist. #53, Grundy Coun- 


ty. 

Address, W. H. McDonald, First Vice-Presi- 
dent. M. S. T. A., Trenton. 

Address, Dr. L. A. Pittenger, Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Chairman, J. M. Cottingham, 2651 East 
29th St., Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, May Devereux, 225 W. Lynn, 
Springfield. 

Secretary, Fanny Lee Knight, 

Alton School, Independence. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. 
M., Continental Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 
lith and Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 

Address, Dr. L. A. Pittenger, Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Address, Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Chairman, Hattie H. Gordon, Primary 
Teacher. Border Star School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Mary Flahive, Grade Teach- 
er, Scarritt School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Aruba B. Charlton, Primary Su- 
peecue, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
urge. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Music Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th & Central. 

Music, Northeast Junior High School Girls’ 
Chorus, Clella Hobbs, Director; Marian Nelson, 
Accompanist. 

Address, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D, C, 

Business Meeting, 


Principal, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Chairman, G. Sidney Stanton, Instructor, 
Junior College, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Lidmila A. Nerud, Teacher, 
Roosevelt High School. St. Louis. 

Secretary, Esther Irene Layton, Teacher, 
Wm. Chrisman High School, Independence. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Audi- 
torium, Junior College, 505 E 11th. 

Address, Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, President, 
Universitv of Kansas City. 

Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

Chairman, C. E. Marston, Principal, Blen- 
heim School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Sidney E. Ekblaw, Prof. of 
Geography, University of Kansas City. 

Secretary, Artena Ollson, Science & Social 
— Westport Jr. High School, Kansas 

ity. 

Friday. November 13, 2:00 P. M., Inside 
Room, Fifth Floor, Municipal Auditorium, 13th 
and Central. 

The Importance of Why in Geography, Sam 
T. Bratton, Prof. of Geography, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Learning Through Geography Experiences, 
Mary E. Keith, Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades, State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Geographic Influences in Aviation, M. H. 
Shearer, Professof of Physiography, Westport 
High School. Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 

Bus Trip to the Kansas City Airport. Round 
trip fare 25c; time about one hour. 

(Note: Each paper will be followed by a 
brief discussion. All teachers are cordially 
invited to this meeting whether they are or 
are not members of the Missouri Council of 
Geography Teachers.) 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 

Chairman, Elizabeth K. Wilson, Director, 
High School Counseling, Library Building, 
Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Everett Keith, High School 
Inspector, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City. 

Secretary, L. E. Ziegler, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boonville. 

Breakfast, Friday, November 13, 7:45 A. M., 
_— Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. Price 

c. 

Address, The Philosophy and Methodology 
of Educational Guidance, Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

; Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Chairman, Anna E. Hussey, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Public Schools, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Mabel Cook, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Home Economics, Jefferson City. 

Secretary, Bertha K. Whipple, Assistant 
Prof. of Home Economics, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, 
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Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:00 
o’clock, Walnut Room, Hotel President, 14th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, 90c. Make 
reservations through Anna E. Hussey, Board 
of Education, 9th and Locust, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Roof Gar- 
den, Aladdin Hotel, 1213 Wyandotte St. 

The Place of Home Economics in the In- 
tegration Program, Minnie L. Irons, Councilor, 
Prof. of Home Economics Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Home Economics for Boys, Genevieve Now- 
lin, Home Making Teacher, East High School, 
Kansas City. 

Discussion of the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Meeting in Kansas City, June, 1936, 
Mabel V. Campbell, Chairman, Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Chairman, Bruce D. Richards, Industrial 
Arts Instructor, High School, Carthage. 
Vice-Chairman, V. L. Pickens, Supervisor of 


Industrial Arts, Library Building, Kansas 
City. 
Secretary, Chester E. Erickson, Jarrett 


Junior High School, Springfield. 

Friday. November 13. 2:00 P. M., Outside 
Room, Fourth Floor, Municipal Auditorium, 
13th and Central. 

Integration of Industrial Arts Within the 
Framework of General Education, Dr. William 
T. Bawden, Head of the Department of In- 
dustrial and Vocational Education, State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Discussions, Car] F. Thompson, Senior High 
School, Springfield; B. W. Leib, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 

Business Session. 

Motion Picture—A General Motors Service. 

(Note: The Industrial Arts Group will join 
the Missouri Vocational Association at dinner 
at the Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand Ave- 
nue, at 5:45 P. M., on Thursday, November 
12.) 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Esther Peers, Librarian, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Laura M. Mellette, Librari- 
an, Smith-Cotton High School, Sedalia. 

Secretary, Jean Trowbridge, Librarian, St. 
Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, Junior Ball 
Room, Hotel Muehlebach, 12:15 P. M. Price 
85c. Make reservations with Mrs. M. D. Cope- 
land, University of Kansas City Library, 
Phone JA4565. 

Address, Education and the Newspaper, 
Charles V. Stansell, Associate Editor of the 
Kensas City Star. 

Round Tabl2 Discussions. 

Group I, College Library Problems, C. E. 
Wells, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville, Leader. 

Group II, High School Library Problems, 
Verna Nistendirk, Librarian, North 
Kansas City High School, Leader. 
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Group III, Elementary School Library 
Problems, Nelle L. Reid, Ashland 
School, Kansas City, Leader. 

Business Meeting. 
(Note: A welcome is extended to all who 
are interested in School Libraries.) 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, Troy M. Smith, Teacher of 
Mathematics, Junior College, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Walter Lee Cooper, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Aurora. 

Secretary, June Algeo, High 
School, Lebanon. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Gymnasi- 
um, Junior College, 505 E. 11th. 

Address, Dr. F. E. Johnson, Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Dr. Jacob Warshaw, Prof. of 
Spanish, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairmen: Spanish, Grace Dalton, 
Junior College, Kansas City; French, Paul C. 
Constant, Paseo High School, Kansas City; 
German, Louise Boerjesson, High School, St. 
Charles. 

Secretary, Bredelle Jesse, Asst. Prof. of 
French, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Friday, November 13, 11:45 A. M., Women’s 
City Club, Fifth Floor, 1111 Grand Avenue. 

11:45—Pre-luncheon meetings of the differ- 
ent language groups. 

11:45—Organization by the Spanish Group 
of a chapter of the A. A. T. S. 

12:15—Annual Luncheon for members and 
their friends. Price, $1.10. For reservations 
write Grace Eads Dalton, 6419 Wornall Ter- 
race, Kansas City, telephone JA 2220, not later 
than noon, Thursday, November 12. Chorus 
under leadership of Agnes Engel, Northeast 
Junior College; Solos, Joseph Marcy, accom- 
panied by Dorothy Quant, Kansas City Junior 
College. 

Address, Foreign Books and American 
Readers, Dr. Roy T. House, Head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages, University 
of Oklahoma, and Editor of Books Abroad. 
Norman. 


Teacher, 





Remarks by the President. 

Address, Our Real Problem, Dr. Herman B 
Almstedt, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Address, Old and New Methods and Texts 
in the Modern Foreign Languages, Elizabeth 
Callaway, State: Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Chairman, Wilfred Schlager, Library Build 


ing, Kansas City. 
Vice-Chairman, Frieda V. Rieck, Director 
of Music, Central High School, Cape Girar- 


deau. 
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Secretary, Paul R. Utt, Head of Music De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Auditori- 
um, Jenkins Music Company, 1217-23 Walnut. 

Music, A Cappella Choir of Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, William Holdridge, Di- 
rector. 

Co-ordinating the Vocal and Instrumental 
Program, Otto Meissner, Head of Department 
Public School Music, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Dean Douglass, new State Director of 
Music, Jefferson City, to be presented. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF PARENT TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman, Mrs. Thos. Evilsizer, President, 
Kansas City Council of Parents and Teachers, 
5505 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. H. H. Dooley, 510 N. 
Liberty, Independence. 

Secretary, Mrs. Edward J. Dillon, North 
Kansas City, Rt. 5. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Roof Ball- 
room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 

Address, Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, President, 
Missouri Congress of Parent sand Teachers, 
Kansas City. 

Address, Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address, Department of Extension, Mrs. Otto 
H. Brueggeman, Second Vice-President, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers, Lex- 
ington. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


_ Chairman, Helen Manley, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, University City. 

Vice-Chairman, J. Harold Morris, Northeast 
Junior High School, Kansas City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Marion Bernard, Rite- 
nour High School, Overland. : 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. M., 
Junior Assembly Room, Hotel President, 14th 
and Baltimore, Price, $1.00. Send reservations 
to H. G. Danford, Director of Health and 
Physical Education—1107 Locust St., Kansas 
City. Address by A. O. Anderson, Director 
of Health and Physical Education of St. Louis. 

Address, Out of Humor, Jim Fisher. 

Friday, November 13, 1:30 P. M. Junior As- 
sembly Room, Hotel President, 14th and Balti- 
more. 

The Adolescent Heart, Dr. A. Morris Gins- 

berg, Kansas City. 
_ What’s Important? Edna McCullough, Pres- 
ident, Central District Physical Education As- 
sociation and Director of Physical Education, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers—Re- 
port of Committees, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 

Chairman, W. D. Bracken, Department of 
Science, Lafayette Senior High School, St. 
Joseph. 

Vice-Chairman, A. C. Magill, Head, Science 
Department, State Teachers College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau. 

Secretary, Dr. Chas. H. Philpott, Prof. of 
Biology, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:30 
o’clock, Hotel Phillips, 12th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, 85c. 

Friday, November 13, 1:30 P. M., Hotel 
Phillips, 12th and Baltimore. 

Insects in the Affairs of Men, Dr. Herbert B. 
Hungerford, Head, Department of Entomology, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

A High Tension Electrical Demonstration, 
D. G. Vequist, Department of Science, Benton 
High School, St. Joseph. 

Recent Developments in Our Knowledge of 
Viruses, Dr. Carl G. Vinson, Prof. of Horti- 
culture, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Chairman, Carl D. Gum, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Nevada. 

Vice-Chairman, George H. Ryden, Principal, 
Junior-Senior High School, Boonville. 

Secretary, Robert Runge, Principal, Senior 
High School, Springfield. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Reception Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and 
Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 

Program following Luncheon. 

1:00 Music, String Ensemble from East 
High School, Wendell Ryder, Director. 

1:10 The National Education Association, 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

1:45 Report of Nominating Committee. 

1:50 The Preparation of High School 
Teachers for Extra-Curricular Duties, Dr. Eu- 
gene S. Briggs, President, Christian College, 
Columbia. 

2:25 What Makes a Principal Grow on the 
Job, Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

3:15 Adjournment. 





MISSOURI COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Chairman, Howard Cummings, 
High School, Clayton. 

Vice-Chairman, Mary L. Latshaw, Teach- 
7 Social Science, East High School, Kansas 

ity. 

Secretary, J. C. Aldrich, Asst. Principal, 
High School, Webster Groves. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Renaissance Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and 
Baltimore, 


Teacher, 
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Program Following Luncheon. 

Music, String Quintette from Paseo High 
School, Donald Stephens, Director. 

Address, Freedom to Learn, Dean M. E. Hag- 
gerty, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 

Chairman, Marian Culpeper, 1202 East 34th 
St., Kansas City. 

Secretary, Alberta Chase, Executive Secre- 
tary, Missouri Society for Crippled Children, 
St. Louis. 

Friday, November 13, 2:15 P. M., Inside 
Room, Fourth Floor, Municipal Auditorium, 
13th and Central. 

Address of Welcome, Miss Lexie Strachan, 
Psychologist, Kansas City Public Schools. 

Address, Fundamentals of Methodology in 
Dealing with Special Classes, Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, Co-operative Test Service, American 
Council on Education, New York City. 

Teaching Retarded Children to Speak, Miss 
Irene Copeland, Jackson School, Kansas City. 

Question Box. 

Business Meeting. 

Election of Officers. 








JOINT MEETING 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND 
MISSOURI ASSOCTAT'TON OF TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH 

Chairman, Speech Department. and Presi- 
dent. Missouri Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Wilbur E. Gilman, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Sneech Denartment. Elwood 
Ramay, Southwest High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-President, Missouri Association of 
Teachers of Sneech, P. Caspar Harvey, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty. 

Secretary, Speech Denartment, Harriet 
Northern, Independence High School, Inde- 
pendence. 

Secretary, Missouri Association of Teachers 
of Speech, Helen Schick Lane, Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 

Treasurer, Missouri Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, Wesley Wiksell, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Friday, November 13, 1:10 P. M., Library, 
Junior College, 505 East 11th St. 

1:10 Business Meeting. Missouri Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. 

1:45 Business Meeting, Speech Department 
of Missouri State Teachers Association. 

2:00 The Course of Study of 1928, Virginia 
Robertson, Central High School. Kansas City. 

2:10 Present Conditions of fhe Teaching of 
Speech in Missouri. M. Agnes Rank, Junior 
College, Jefferson City. 

2:20 Integrating Speech and_ English, 
George G. Gates, University Laboratory 
Schools, Columbia. 

2:40 Will Integration Overtax the Teach- 
ing Schedule? Cecile Burton, East High 
School, Kansas City. 
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2:50 The Course of Study of 1937, Loren 
D. Reid, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

3:00 Round Table Discussions on Problems 
in the Teaching of Speech. 





Elementary Schools, Room 26, Junior College, 
E. Fossum, Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Presiding. 

Junior High Schools, Room 27, Junior College, 
Marjorie Patterson, Westport Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Presiding. 

Senior High Schools, Room 61, Junior College, 
C. C. Fairchild, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Presiding. 

(Note: The Senior High School Group will, 
after a brief meeting, break up into the fol- 
lowing discussion groups:) 

1. Public Speaking, Library, Junior Col- 
lege, Chairman, George G. Gates, Univer- 
sity Laboratory Schools, Columbia. 

2. Debate, Room 61, Junior College, Chair- 
man, L. W. Welden, High School, Maple- 


wood. 
8. Oral Interpretation, Room 62, Junior 
College, Chairman, Elwood Ramay, 


Southwest High School, Kansas City. 
4. Dramatics, Room 58, Junior College, 
Chairman, Virginia Robertson, Central 
High School, Kansas City. 
5. Corrective Speech, Room 59, Junior Col- 
lege, Chairman, Dorothy M. Woldstad, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis. 
(Note: Teachers are urged to bring outlines 
of their own courses to these meetings.) 
Colleges and Universities, Room 28, Junior 
College, J. P. Kelly, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Pre- 
siding. 





5:30 Buffet Dinner, Hotel Kansas Citian, 
11th and Baltimore. Price, $1.10. For reser- 
vations write to Elwood Ramay, Southwest 
High School, Kansas City, or call VA4758 
(Residence). 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman, John F. Hodge, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. James. 

Vice-Chairman, Chas. A. McMillan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Centralia. 

Secretary, Stephen Blackhurst, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, St. Charles. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., South Roof, 
Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 

Music, Boys Chorus from Westport Junior 
High School, Maree Murlin, Director. 

Address, Dr. L. A. Pittenger, Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Report of Committee on Reorganization of 
Department of Superintendence, W. E. Goslin, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster Groves. 

The February Meeting for the Department 
of Superintendence of the M. S. T. A., Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 

Business Meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, COL- 
LEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman, Frank L. Wright, Head, Depart 
ment of Education, Washington University, 
st. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman, Dean O. G. Sanford, Uni- 

versity of Kansas City, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Eugene S. Briggs, President, 
Chrsitian College, Columbia. 

This Department will meet as the Division 
of Colleges and Universities in the Ball Room 
of Hotei Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore, on 
Yhursday afternoon, November 12. All those 
interested in College Teaching or Administra- 
tion are urged to attend the Thursday after- 
noon meeting. 


DEPARMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Kimes, Visual 
Education Service, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, H. A. Wise, Director of 
Training School, State Teachers College, 
Springheld. . 

Secretary, Susan E, Haswell, Senior High 
School, Joplin. 

Friday, November 13, 2:00 P. M., Woodland 
School, 1820 E, 8th. 

The first half of the program, under the 
direction of P. G. Buckles, Principal of the 
Woodland School, will be devoted to demon- 
strations using the various types of visual 
aids. Teachers assisting in the demonstra- 
tion are: Lucie Thompson, Dorothy Glass, Mae 
Lambader, and Milared C. Letton. 

The Administration of a Visual Education 
Program in a Public School System, Stephen 
Blacknurst, Superintendent of Schools, St 
Charles. 

lhe Making of School Movies, W. C. Grimes, 
Superintendent of Schools, Willow Springs. 





A Report on the Use of Films in History 
Teaching in the High Schools at Springfiela, 
Joplin, Carthage, Webb City, and Willow 
Springs, H. A. Wise, Director of Training 
Scnooi, State Teachers College, Springneld. 

Business Meeting. 





DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 

Chairman, J. L. Perrin, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, State Department of 
Eaucation, Jetterson City. 

Vice-Chairmen: 

Agriculture, Joe Duck, Instructor of Vo- 
cational Agriculture, Neosho. 

Commerce, C. R. Rinehart, Principal, High 
School, Macon. 

Home Kconomics, Frances Urban, Central 
High School, Cape Girardeau. 

Industrial Arts, Mark Brooks, Jefferson 
City. 

Trades & Industries, Fred Dixon, 1610 
University, Columbia. 

Secretary, Mrs. Nelle Parker Eckles, Jane 
Hayes Gates Institute, Kansas City. 

‘thursday, November 12, 1:30 P. M., Lath- 
rop Polytechnic Institute, 1226 Central. 

The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet in the Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 
on Thursday afternoon, November 12, as the 
Division of Vocational ‘Training. That meet- 
ing will take the piace of the usual meeting of 
the Department. 

Annual Dinner will be held Thursday eve- 
ning, at the Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand 
Ave., Fitth Floor, at 5:45 P. M. Open to all 
persons who are interested in Vocational Train- 
ing. Tickets must be purchased by 12 o’clock 
on Thursday, November 12. 





Special Program 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

All members should be sure to bring their 
membership receipts to the Kansas City meet- 
ing. These receipts are tickets of admission 
to all General Sessions. 

For the convenience of those who have not 
previously enrolled, enrollment booths will be 
maintained at the Municipal Auditorium. 





Alpha Sigma Alpha Sorority Tea, Friday, 
November 13, 3:30 P. M. to 5:30 P. M., Hotel 
Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 





Annual Meeting of the Missouri State High 
School Athletic Association, Outside Room, 
Fourth Floor, Municipal Auditorium, Friday, 
November 13, 10:00 A. M. 





The Kansas City Teachers Clubs will give a 
Tea for the visiting delegates and other guests, 
from 3 to 6 P. M. on Thursday, November 12, 
i the Doric Room at Hotel Baltimore, 12th 
and Baltimore. , 


Announcements 


Missouri State Physical Education Associa- 
tion Executive Committee Meeting, Friday, 
November 13, 10:00 A. M. President Hotel, 
14th and Baltimore. 





The State Conference for Vocational Home 
Economics Teachers will be held Friday morn- 
ing, November 13, and Saturday, November 14, 
in the Roof Garden of the Aladdin Hotel, 1213 
Wyandotte. All teachers of General Home 
Economics are invited to attend the Vocational 
Conference. 





The William Rockhill Nelson Memorial Art 
Gallery will be open to teachers attending the 
convention, who will be admitted free on their 
membership receipts. 





The teachers of the State are cordially in- 
vited to visit the Kansas City schools on Mon- 
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day, Tuesday and Wednesday, November 9, 10 
and 11. The schools will be dismissed Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 12 and 13. 





The Baltimore, Muehlebach and President 
Hotels have been selected as Headquarters. 


SCHOOL AND 





COMMUNITY 


Teachers should make reservations by writing 
direct to the hotels. The Committee on Hotels, 
Rooming, and Eating Places, of which Mr. 
J. G. Bryan is chairman, urges all visiting 
teachers to make reservations as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Luncheon, Dinner & 


All Teachers College Faculty Breakfast, 
Friday, November 13, 7:30 A. M., Hotel Kansas 
Citian. Price per plate, 60c. Reservations 
should be made by November 7th and should 
be addressed to G. W. Diemer, Teachers Col- 
lege of Kansas City, 1840 East 8th St. 





Department of Art Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. M., Dining 
Room, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
4525 Oak St. Price $1.00 per plate. Make 
reservation in advance through Nell E. Samp- 
son, 1111 West Van Horn, Independence. 





Association of Childhood Education Lunch- 
eon, Thursday, November 12, 12:00 o’clock, 
Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Address, Dr. L. A. 
Pittenger, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. Reservations may be made by writing 
to Miss Helen Blackburn, 3401 South Benton, 
Kansas City. 





Central College Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 12, 12:30 P. M., Blue Room, Hotel 
Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore. Price per 
plate, 85c. 





Central Missouri State Teachers Colleve 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 12, 
12:15 P. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and 
Baltimore. Price, 85c. Reservations to be 
made with the hotel. 





Graduates and former students of Christian 
College who will attend the Missouri State 
Teachers Convention in Kansas City, are re- 
quested to make reservations for noon day 
luncheon at the President Hotel, on November 
12, with Portia Penwell Stapel, Alumnae Field 
Secretary, Christian College, Columbia. Price 
per plate, 85c plus tax. 





Department of Classics Luncheon, Friday, 
November 13, 12:30 P. M., Hotel Phillips, 12th 
and Baltimore. Price $1.00. Sponsored by 
the Classical Club of Greater Kansas City. 
Reservations to be made directly with Phillips 
Hotel. Address, John L. Shouse, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City. 





Department of Classroom Teachers Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., Pom- 
peiian Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price $1.00. Reservations should be 


Breakfast Meetings 


sent to Katharine Sharp, 2946 Askew Ave., 
Kansas City. Tickets may be purchased at 
the Registration Booth or at the Teachers 
Club Room, Hotel Baltimore, November 7, 
from 12:00 noon to 2:00 P. M. 





The College Art Committee will meet at a 
special table in connection with the Teachers 
College Breakfast, Friday, November 13, 7:30 
A. M., at the Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and 
Baltimore. Price, 60c. Reservations are to 
be sent to Miss Louise Beth Wilson, Teach- 
ers College, Kansas City, by November 5. 





Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado, Graduate Students and Alumni 
Breakfast, Friday, November 13, Hotel Phil- 
lips, 12th and Baltimore, 8:00 A. M. Price, 
60c. Make reservations by writing Charles 
Gordon Reed, 2446 Ashland, St. Louis, or by 
communication with the hotel. 





Department of Commercial Training Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 13, 12:00 noon, Aztec 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 
Price, $1.00. Make reservations with Miss 
Winifred Weatherman, 601-5 E. Armour, 
Phone VA0800. Business Meeting—Reading 
of previous minutes—appointment of commit- 
tees. 





Cottey College Dinner, Thursday, November 
12, 5:30 P. M., Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut. Price per plate, 
60c. Make reservations with Mrs. Allen T. 
Whisamore, 317 S. Chelsea, Kansas City. 





Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation, Missouri Breakfast, 7:30 A. M., Fri- 
day, November 13, Hotel President, 14th and 
Baltimore. Price, 85c. For reservations notify 
Nelle Thompson, 3118 Linwood, Kansas City. 





Culver-Stockton College Alumni Luncheon, 
Thursday, November 12, 12:15 P. M., Heidel- 
berg Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price, 60c. 





Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon, Saturday, 
November 14, 12:30 P. M., Rockhill Manor, 
43rd and Locust Sts. Price per plate, 85c. 
Reservations for members and their guests 
can be made by notifying Barbara Henderson, 
Board of Education, Kansas City. 
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Drury College Luncheon, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 12, Baltimore Hotel, 12th and Baltimore. 





Department of Elementary School Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Continental Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 





Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Breakfast, Friday, November 13, 7:45 A. M., 
Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. Price 


85e. 





Department of Home Economics Luncheon, 
Friday, November 13, 12:00 o’clock, Walnut 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, 90c. Make reservations 
through Anna E. Hussey, Board of Education, 
9th and Locust, Kansas City. 





Kappa Delta Pi Breakfast, Friday, Novem- 
ber 13, 7:30 A. M., Phillips Hotel, 12th and 
Baltimore. Price per plate, 60c. Reservations 
should be made before 3:00 p. m., Thursday, 
November 12. Miss Grace Riggs, Principal of 
the Jane Hayes Gates Trade School, Kansas 
City, directs the sale of tickets. 





Legionnaire Schoolmen’s Breakfast, Friday, 
November 13, 7:30 A. M., Doric Room, Hotel 
Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. Mr. E. E. 
Simpson, Hayti, presiding. 





Department of Libraries Luncheon, Friday, 
November 13, 12:15 P. M., Junior Ball Room, 
Hotel Muehlebach. Price 85c. Make reserva- 
tions with Mrs. M. D. Copeland, University of 
Kansas City Library, Phone JA 4565.  Li- 
brarians and friends are cordially invited. 





Lindenwood College Luncheon, Thursday, 
November 12, 12:00 o’clock, Hotel Muehlebach. 





Missouri Bookmen’s Dinner, President Hotel, 
Wednesday, November 11, 6:30 P. M. Price 
per plate, $1.00. 





Missouri Council for Social Studies Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., Renais- 
sance Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more. 





Annual Dinner, Missouri Vocational Associ- 
ation, 5:45 P. M., Thursday, November 12, 
Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand Avenue. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Open to all who are 
interested in Vocational Training. Reserva- 
tions must be made by noon on Thursday, 
November 12. Send ticket reservations to 
Grace Riggs, 1920 Independence Bldv., Kansas 
City. Address, Vocational Education in Mis- 
souri, Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools and State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City. Presentation of new 
officers. 





Department of Modern Languages Annual 
Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand Ave., Fifth 


Floor. Price, $1.10. For reservations write 
Grace Eads Dalton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, 
Kansas City, telephone JA 2220, not later than 
noon, Thursday, November 12. Chorus under 
leadership of Agnes Engel, Northeast Junior 
College; Solos, Joseph Marcy, accompanied by 
Dorothy Quant, Kansas City Junior College. 
Address, Foreign Books and American Read- 
ers, Dr. Roy T. House, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, University of Ok- 
lahoma, and editor of Books Abroad, Norman. 





Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 12, 
12:00 o’clock noon, Walnut Room, Hotel Presi- 
dent, 14th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 
$1.00. 





Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 12, 
12:15 P. M., Dining Room, Hotel Phillips, 12th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.00. Reser- 
vations should be made on or before November 
11, with Minnie B. James, Maryville or Melvin 
A. Rogers, 902 Walnut St., Kansas City. 





Kansas City Chapter Park College Alumni 
Dinner, Friday, November 13, 6:30 P. M., Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club, 1008 
Walnut St. Price per plate, 75c. 





Peabody College Breakfast, Friday morning, 
November 13, 7:30 o’clock, Hotel President, 
14th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 75c. 





Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon Meeting, Thurs- 
day, November 12, 12:15 o’clock. Francis I 
Room, Baltimore Hotel. Price per plate, $1.00. 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Jefferson City, will be the speaker. 
Tickets may be secured at the hotel before the 
meeting and at the Municipal Auditorium on 
Thursday morning. 





Department of Physical Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. M., Junior As- 
sembly Room, Hotel President, 14th and Balti- 
more. Price, $1.00. Send reservations to H. 
G. Danford, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, 1107 Locust St., Kansas City. Ad- 
dress by A. O. Anderson, Director of Health 
and Physical Education of St. Louis. Ad- 
dress, Out of Humor, Jim Fisher. 





Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast, Saturday, No- 
vember 14, 7:30 A. M., Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut St. Tick- 
ets, 60c. Make reservations not later than 
Thursday, November 12, with Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, 40 East 55th St., Kansas City. Tele- 
phone Hiland 4123. 





Department of Science Luncheon, Friday, 
November 13, 12:30 o’clock, Hotel Phillips, 
12th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 
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day, Tuesday and Wednesday, November 9, 10 
and 11. The schools will be dismissed Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 12 and 13. 





The Baltimore, Muehlebach and President 
Hotels have been selected as Headquarters. 





COMMUNITY 


Teachers should make reservations by writing 
direct to the hotels. The Committee on Hotels, 
Rooming, and Eating Places, of which Mr, 
J. G. Bryan is chairman, urges all visiting 
—— to make reservations as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Luncheon, Dinner & 


All Teachers College Faculty Breakfast, 
Friday, November 13, 7:30 A. M., Hotel Kansas 
Citian. Price per plate, 60c. Reservations 
should be made by November 7th and should 
be addressed to G. W. Diemer, Teachers Col- 
lege of Kansas City, 1840 East 8th St. 





Department of Art Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. M., Dining 
Room, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
4525 Oak St. Price $1.00 per plate. Make 
reservation in advance through Nell E. Samp- 
son, 1111 West Van Horn, Independence. 





Association of Childhood Education Lunch- 
eon, Thursday, November 12, 12:00 o’clock, 
Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Address, Dr. L. A. 
Pittenger, Ball Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. Reservations may be made by writing 
to Miss Helen Blackburn, 3401 South Benton, 
Kansas City. 





Central College Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 12, 12:30 P. M., Blue Room, Hotel 
Baltimore, 12th and Baltimore. Price per 
plate, 85c. 





Central Missouri State Teachers Colleve 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 12, 
12:15 P. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and 
Baltimore. Price, 85c. Reservations to be 
made with the hotel. 





Graduates and former students of Christian 
College who will attend the Missouri State 
Teachers Convention in Kansas City, are re- 
quested to make reservations for noon day 
luncheon at the President Hotel, on November 
12, with Portia Penwell Stapel, Alumnae Field 
Secretary, Christian College, Columbia. Price 
per plate, 85c plus tax. 





Department of Classics Luncheon, Friday, 
November 13, 12:30 P. M., Hotel Phillips, 12th 
and Baltimore. Price $1.00. Sponsored by 
the Classical Club of Greater Kansas City. 
Reservations to be made directly with Phillips 
Hotel. Address, John L. Shouse, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City. 





Department of Classroom Teachers Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., Pom- 
peiian Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price $1.00. Reservations should be 


Breakfast Meetings 


sent to Katharine Sharp, 2946 Askew Ave., 
Kansas City. Tickets may be purchased at 
the Registration Booth or at the Teachers 
Club Room, Hotel Baltimore, November 7, 
from 12:00 noon to 2:00 P. M. 





The College Art Committee will meet at a 
special table in connection with the Teachers 
College Breakfast, Friday, November 13, 7:30 
A. M., at the Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and 
Baltimore. Price, 60c. Reservations are to 
be sent to Miss Louise Beth Wilson, Teach- 
ers College, Kansas City, by November 5. 





Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado, Graduate Students and Alumni 
Breakfast, Friday, November 13, Hotel Phil- 
lips, 12th and Baltimore, 8:00 A. M. Price, 
60c. Make reservations by writing Charles 
Gordon Reed, 2446 Ashland, St. Louis, or by 
communication with the hotel. 





Department of Commercial Training Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 13, 12:00 noon, Aztec 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 
Price, $1.00. Make reservations with Miss 
Winifred Weatherman, 601-5 E. Armour, 
Phone VA0800. Business Meeting—Reading 
of previous minutes—appointment of commit- 
tees. 





Cottey College Dinner, Thursday, November 
12, 5:30 P. M., Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut. Price per plate, 
60c. Make reservations with Mrs. Allen T. 
Whisamore, 317 S. Chelsea, Kansas City. 





Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation, Missouri Breakfast, 7:30 A. M., Fri- 
day, November 13, Hotel President, 14th and 
Baltimore. Price, 85c. For reservations notify 
Nelle Thompson, 3118 Linwood, Kansas City. 





Culver-Stockton College Alumni Luncheon, 
Thursday, November 12, 12:15 P. M., Heidel- 
berg Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price, 60c. 





Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon, Saturday, 
November 14, 12:30 P. M., Rockhill Manor, 
43rd and Locust Sts. Price per plate, 85c. 
Reservations for members and their guests 
can be made by notifying Barbara Henderson, 
Board of Education, Kansas City. 
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Drury College Luncheon, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 12, Baltimore Hotel, 12th and Baltimore. 





Department of Elementary School Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Continental Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 





Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Breakfast, Friday, November 13, 7:45 A. M., 
Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. Price 


85e. 





Department of Home Economics Luncheon, 
Friday, November 13, 12:00 o’clock, Walnut 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, 90c. Make reservations 
through Anna E. Hussey, Board of Education, 
9th and Locust, Kansas City. 





Kappa Delta Pi Breakfast, Friday, Novem- 
ber 18, 7:30 A. M., Phillips Hotel, 12th and 
Baltimore. Price per plate, 60c. Reservations 
should be made before 3:00 p. m., Thursday, 
November 12. Miss Grace Riggs, Principal of 
the Jane Hayes Gates Trade School, Kansas 
City, directs the sale of tickets. 





Legionnaire Schoolmen’s Breakfast, Friday, 
November 13, 7:30 A. M., Doric Room, Hotel 
Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. Mr. E. E. 
Simpson, Hayti, presiding. 





Department of Libraries Luncheon, Friday, 
November 138, 12:15 P. M., Junior Ball Room, 
Hotel Muehlebach. Price 85c. Make reserva- 
tions with Mrs. M. D. Copeland, University of 
Kansas City Library, Phone JA 4565. Li- 
brarians and friends are cordially invited. 





Lindenwood College Luncheon, Thursday, 
November 12, 12:00 o’clock, Hotel Muehlebach. 





Missouri Bookmen’s Dinner, President Hotel, 
Wednesday, November 11, 6:30 P. M. Price 
per plate, $1.00. 





Missouri Council for Social Studies Lunch- 
eon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., Renais- 
sance Room, Hotel Baltimore, 12th and Balti- 
more, 





Annual Dinner, Missouri Vocational Associ- 
ation, 5:45 P. M., Thursday, November 12, 
Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand Avenue. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Open to all who are 
interested in Vocational Training. Reserva- 
tions must be made by noon on Thursday, 
November 12. Send ticket reservations to 
Grace Riggs, 1920 Independence Bldv., Kansas 
City. Address, Vocational Education in Mis- 
souri, Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools and State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City. Presentation of new 
Officers, 





Department of Modern Languages Annual 
Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Woman’s City Club, 1111 Grand Ave., Fifth 
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Floor. Price, $1.10. For reservations write 
Grace Eads Dalton, 6419 Wornall Terrace, 
Kansas City, telephone JA 2220, not later than 
noon, Thursday, November 12. Chorus under 
leadership of Agnes Engel, Northeast Junior 
College; Solos, Joseph Marcy, accompanied by 
Dorothy Quant, Kansas City Junior College. 
Address, Foreign Books and American Read- 
ers, Dr. Roy T. House, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, University of Ok- 
lahoma, and editor of Books Abroad, Norman. 





Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 12, 
12:00 o’clock noon, Walnut Room, Hotel Presi- 
dent, 14th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 
$1.00. 





Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Alumni Luncheon, Thursday, November 12, 
12:15 P. M., Dining Room, Hotel Phillips, 12th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.00. Reser- 
vations should be made on or before November 
11, with Minnie B. James, Maryville or Melvin 
A. Rogers, 902 Walnut St., Kansas City. 





Kansas City Chapter Park College Alumni 
Dinner, Friday, November 13, 6:30 P. M., Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club, 1008 
Walnut St. Price per plate, 75c. 





Peabody College Breakfast, Friday morning, 
November 13, 7:30 o’clock, Hotel President, 
14th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 75c. 





Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon Meeting, Thurs- 
day, November 12, 12:15 o’clock. Francis I 
Room, Baltimore Hotel. Price per plate, $1.00. 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Jefferson City, will be the speaker. 
Tickets may be secured at the hotel before the 
meeting and at the Municipal Auditorium on 
Thursday morning. 





Department of Physical Education Luncheon, 
Friday, November 13, 12:30 P. M., Junior As- 
sembly Room, Hotel President, 14th and Balti- 
more. Price, $1.00. Send reservations to H. 
G. Danford, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, 1107 Locust St., Kansas City. Ad- 
dress by A. O. Anderson, Director of Health 
and Physical Education of St. Louis. Ad- 
dress, Out of Humor, Jim Fisher. 





Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast, Saturday, No- 
vember 14, 7:30 A. M., Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut St. Tick- 
ets, 60c. Make reservations not later than 
Thursday, November 12, with Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, 40 East 55th St., Kansas City. Tele- 
phone Hiland 4123. 





Department of Science Luncheon, Friday, 
November 13, 12:30 o’clock, Hotel Phillips, 
12th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 
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Department of Secondary School Principals 
Luncheon, Friday, November 13, 12:15 P. M., 
Reception Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th 
and Baltimore. Price per plate, 85c. 





Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Alumni Dinner, Friday, November 13, 5:30 P. 
M., President Hotel, 14th and Baltimore. Price 
per plate, $1.25. Make reservations with 
Hattie Eicholtz, Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau, before November 12, and after November 
12, with Miss Eicholtz at the President Hotel. 





Southwest Baptist College Luncheon, Thurs- 
day, November 12, 5:30 P. M., to be served 
cafeteria style at Engleman’s Cafeteria, 1105 
Grand. 





Department of Speech Buffet Dinner, Hotel 
Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore, Friday, 
November 138, 5:30 P. M. Price, $1.10. For 
reservations write to Elwood Ramay, South- 
west High School, Kansas City, or call VA 
4758 (Residence). 





Stephens College Luncheon, Thursday, No- 
vember 12, 12:00 o’clock noon, Hotel Presi- 
dent, 14th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 
85c. Make reservations with Mrs. D. M. Tour- 
tellot, 4037 Kenwood, Kansas City, or with the 
Alumni Secretary at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia. 





Tarkio College Dinner, Friday, November 13, 
6:00 P. M., Nance’s Cafe, 217 Pershing Road, 
Union Station Plaza. Price per plate, 75c. 
Send reservations to J. U. Young, Central 
Junior High School, Kansas City. 





University of Missouri Dinner, Thursday, 
November 12, 5:45 P. M., Continental, Hotel 
Kansas Citian. Price per plate, $1.25. 





William Jewell College Luncheon, Thursday, 
November 12, 12:00 o’clock noon, Common- 
wealth Hotel, 12th and Broadway. Price per 
plate, 50c. 





William Woods College Luncheon, Thursday, 
November 12, 12:30 P. M., Muehlebach Hotel, 
12th and Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.00. 
For reservations write Mrs. H. Lee Whitlow, 
William Woods College, or Mrs. D. A. Patter- 
_ 115 W. 5ist, Kansas City. (Phone, VA 

-) 
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LEGIONNAIRE SCHOOLMASTERS CLUBS § 


During the last three years the Department 
of Kansas has had a very active organization 
of Legionnaire Schoolmen who have made pos- 
sible a fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Legion and the teachers. As a result Kansas 
has developed a constructive educational pro- 
gram with both the teachers and the Legion 
working together. 

At the St. Louis Convention a resolution was 
passed which suggested that other states form 
Legionnaire Schoolmasters Clubs to help them 
with their educational program. 

As a result there are active clubs in the 
following states: and others are in the process 
of formation: Kansas, Arizona, Indiana, New 
Mexico, Michigan, California. Most of these 
clubs are holding two meetings during the 
year; one at the state teachers meeting and 
one at the Legion Convention. 

The following are suggested as worthwhite 
activities for such a club: 

1. See that every ex-service schoolman be- 
longs to a post. 

2. See that a schoolman offers to serve as 
chairman of the post “Educational Ac- 
tivities” committee. 

3. See that each district has an “Educational 
Activities” committee. 

4. See that a hard worker is appointed as 
departmental “Director of Educational Ac- 
tivities.” In some departments this in- 
dividual has been a member of the staff 
of the Americanism director. However, 
Stephen Chadwick, chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission (in his annual report) 
suggests that the department “Director of 
Educational Activities” be independent of 
the Americanism Commission. 

5. Help the department director carry out the 
following activities: 

a. The observance of “Educational Week” 
in every community. 

b. The giving of “School Awards” in at 
least one school in every community. 

ec. The sponsoring of a “Boys State” or 
some other activity. 

d. A discussion of the “Platform For 
a Program Of Americanism In The 
Schools And Colleges Of The U. S. A.,” 
in each local post. Constructive criti- 
cism should be sent to the National 
Americanism Commission. 

e. Cooperating with the P. T. A., State 
Education Association, and other or- 
ganizations upon projects of mutual 
interest. 

f. The organization of a speakers’ bureau 
so that speakers may be furnished to 
other organizations when desired. 

g- Helping the safety chairman with his 
program. 

. Helping the various chairmen of youth 
activities (Boy Scouts, Junior Baseball, 
etc.) with their programs. 

Note: A Legionnaire Schoolmen’s Breakfast 

at 7:30 in the Doric Room of the Hotel Balti- 

more. Price 85c. Mr. E. E. Simpson, of 


Hayti, in charge. 
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Missouri State Teachers Association Balance Sheet, 
June 30, 1936 


Exhibit A 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1936 
ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Deposits with Boone 
County Trust Com- 
pany 
Deposit in Boone Coun- 
ty National Bank — 
Deposit in Exchange 
National Bank 
Total Bank Deposits 
U. Ss. Government 
Bonds, Par 
Premium in Process of 
Amortization 
Book Value of Bonds 
Accounts Receivable: 
Reading Circle_____-~ $ 7,276.62 
School and Community 1,731.85 
Total Accounts 
Receivable___ 
Reserves for Bad Ac- 
counts 
Reading Circle_____-_ 
School and Community 
Total Reserves for 
Bad Accounts 
Net Accounts 
Receivable_ 
Checks and Warrants: 
Reading Circle_____~ 
Association (Member- 
ship Checks_~_-~~-~ 462.00 
Tatal Checks and 
Warrants____ 
Reserves for Bad Checks: 
Reading Circle____--~ $ 1,200.00 
Association 
Total Reserve for 
Bad Checks___ 

Net Checks and 
Warrants __ 
Inventory of Books Paid 


$13,545.68 
4,798.63 
750.00 


—_———— 


$35,000.00 
429.21 





$ 9,008.47 


$ 1,600.00 
759.31 


2,359.31 
$ 2,918.29 


$ 3,380.29 


Total Current Assets 
Fixed Assets: 
Real Estate $11,915.50 
Building 57,937.02 
Furniture and Equipment 9,106.73 
Delivery Truck 638.75 


Total Fixed Assets $79,598.00 
Reserves for Depreciation : 
Depreciation of Build- 
_ eee $ 9,083.56 
Depreciation of Furni- 
ture & Equipment 
Depreciation of De- 
livery Truck ~~~ 
Total Depreciation 
Reserves 
Book Value of 
Fixed Assets 


Total Assets 
LIABILITIES 


5,090.95 
581.90 


14,756.41 


Current Liabilities: 
Membership Dues for 
1936-37 
Sales Tax not yet Re- 
mitted to State —_ 
Total Current Lia- 
bilities 
Fixed Liabilities: 
Life Memberships ____ 


Total Liabilities ___ 


$ 1,680.81 
1,290.00 


Wor 


$19,094.31 


35,429.21 


6,649.16 


1,623.22 


1,757.07 
759.06 


$63,688.81 


64,841.59 


$128,530.40 


2,970.81 





Missouri sae Teachers Association, Present 


$125,559.59 


Exhibit B 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
JULY 1, 1935-JUNE 30, 1936 


Gross Book Sales $93,096.62 
Less Refunds and Re- 
turns 753.23 
Net Book Sales $92,343.39 
Inventory, June 30, 1935 $ 1,143.64 
Book Purchases 70,532.38 
IE - . ctannatsiciindicpisiteianiamins $11,676.02 
Inventory, June 30, 1936 759.06 
Cost of Books Sold ~~ 70,916.96 
Gross Profit on 
Books Sold ~~ 
Membership Fees, Cash 
and Checks 
Community Association 
keiunds 
District Association Re- 
funds 
Total Refunds 
Income from Mem- 
bership Fees ~~ 
Advertising Soild 
Group insurance Fees 
Interest on Bonds 
Less UVeductions for 
Premium Account — 
Net interest trom Bonds 
Miscelianeous Income — 
Income from Miscel- 
janeous Sources 
Total Operating In- 
come for Year 
Reserve Deductible from 
Income: 
Reserve tor Bad Checks, 
Reading Circie ~~ 
Reserve for Bad Ac- 
counts, Reading Circle 
Reserve for Bad Checks, 
Enrollment 
Reserve for Bad Ac- 
counts, School and 
Community ----. 
Total Additions to 
Operating Reserves 
Income Less Reserves 
Operating Expense, Exhibit C 
Net Operating Income 
Reserves for Depreciation of Fixed Assets: 
Reserve for Depreciation of 
a 
Reserve for Depreciation of 
Furniture & Equipment 
Total Addition to Depreci- 
ation Reserves_____-~ 1,614.08 
Net Income for Year $ 5,498.86 
Reconciliation of Investment Account 


State Teaehers 
July 1, 
$106,440.15 


$21,426.43 


$44,756.00 


15,207.90 


29,548.10 
7,933.30 


$ 1,217.00 
437.50 


33.69 
408.81 
302.27 


1,923.08 


$60,830.91 


$ 300.00 
600.00 


462.00 


400.00 


1,762.00 


$59,068.91 
51,955.97 


$ 7,112.94 


$ 1,158.74 


455.34 


Missouri 
Association, 
1935 
Group Insurance Contract 
Commission, Credit- 
able to the Fiscal 
Year 1934-35 
Adjusted Investment as 
of June 30, 1935 — 
Net Income for Fiscal 
Year 1935-36 ~~ 
Missouri State Teachers 
Association, June 30, 
1986 (See Exhibit A) 


120,060.73 
5,498.86 


$125,559.59 
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Exhibit C 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
EXPENSE BY DIVISIONS 
JULY 1, 1935- JUNE 30, 1936 
Reading Associ- School & Total 
Circle ation Community 
$ 7,597.15 $ 8,118.19 $ 6,675.80 $22,391.14 
3,520.00 1,688.00 603.15 5,811.15 


Salaries and 
Wages 
Postage 
Paper, Stationery 
and Printing 
General Expense 
R. C. Board and 
Executive Com- 
mittee 
Travel Expense _ 
Exchange and Bank 
Service Charges 
Freight and Dray- 


7,677.35 
1,399.37 


5,825.80 
506.22 


827.17 


1,024.38 
436.48 


456.67 


1,217.48 
928.03 


390.01 


153.46 


180.65 


296.63 
187.35 
181.78 
563.74 
909.70 
763.12 


187.35 
181.78 
563.74 
909.70 
763.12 


Lights and Water 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Enrollment Campaign 
State Meeting, Program 
2,277.36 2,277.36 
State Meeting, Program 
Expense 
State Meeting, Department 


1,499.79 


108.86 
103.70 
793.80 
459.98 


223.30 
460.11 
149.50 
295.33 
383.49 
236.35 
115.00 


87.30 
29.40 
7.00 


1,499.79 


108.86 
103.70 
793.80 
459.98 


Insurance, Building, Etc. 
Keeper of Building 
Upkeep of Building — ~~~ 
Repairs and Replacements, 
Equipment 
School Survey 
County Superintendents 
Truck Expense 
~ > ap Bee ..... 
N. E. A., St. Louis _._-~ 
Other Organizations __ 
Constitutional Amendment 
Committee 
Credit Union Committee 
Fact-Finding Committee 
Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue____ 
Legislative Committee 
Organization Committee 
Resolutions Committee 


223.30 
460.11 
149.50 
295.33 
383.49 
236.35 
115.00 


87.30 


20.80 
129.15 
735.65 

35.00 


1,012.22 


17.68 17.68 
Social Studies Group__ 58.35 58.35 
Totals __ $13,208.76 $24,982.78 $13,764.43 $51,955.97 


Exhibit D 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
JULY 1, 1936-JUNE 30, 1937 

Total Income Estimated 1936-37 
Membership Dues $ 44,50 
Group Insurance Fees 
Reading Circle Sales 
Advertising in School and Community 
Interest on U. S. Bonds 
Miscellaneous Sources 


1,012.22 





COMMUNITY 


Total Expenditures 


86,600.00 
14,850.00 
50,310.00 
1,700.00 
4,000.00 


$149,460.00 


Reading Circle 

School and Community — 
Association 

Depreciation and Reserves 
Over-appropriation (Subtract) 


Reading Circle Expenditures 


72,600.00 
350.00 
8,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,600.00 
150.00 
475.00 


Book Purchases 
Freight and Drayage 
Wages and Salaries 
Paper and Printing 
Postage 
Board Expense 
General Expense 
Exchange 175.00 
Travel Expense . 250.00 
BN. tein ened: sedate $86,600.00 


School and Community Expenditures 


6,000.00 
650.00 
7,000.00 
500.00 
700.00 


$14,850.00 


Paper, Printing, and Freight 
Postage 

Salaries and Wages 

Travel Expense —_ 
General Expense 


Association Expenditures 


District Association Refunds 

Community Association Refunds 

Executive Committee 

State Convention, Program Talent 

State Convention, Program Expense 

State Convention, Department Expense 

Legislative Committee ecient 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue __ 

Committee on Professional Standards and 
Ethics 

Committee 


on Resolutions 
Committee on Salaries and Tenure 
Retirement Fund Committee 

Fact Finding Committee 

Office Salaries and Wages 
Stationery and Printing 

Postage 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Lights and Water 

Fuel 


1,000.00 
200.00 
200.00 

1,000.00 
300.00 

1,000.00 
700.00 
125.00 
450.00 
800.00 
500.00 

,000.00 
250.00 
150.00 
200.00 


$50,310.00 


Taxes 

Insurance, Bldg., Etc. 

Truck Expense 

Repairs and Replacements, Bldg. 
Repairs and Replacements, Equipment 
Travel Expense 

N. E. A. Dues and Expense 

Other Organizations 

General Expense 

County Plan Meetings & Enrollment Campaign 
Group Insurance Expense 
Community Association Meetings 
Bank Service Fees 

County Supts. Annual Meeting 

Other Expenses 





600.00 
850.00 
310.00 
700.00 
000.00 


460.00 


600.00 
350.00 
000.00 
000.00 
,600.00 
150.00 
475.00 
175.00 
250.00 
,600.00 


000.00 
650.00 
,000.00 
500.00 
700.00 
,850.00 


125.00 
»450.00 
100.00 
},750.00 
000,00 

200.00 
2,000.00 

100.00 


50.00 
60.00 
100.00 
5,000.00 
250.00 
9,000.00 
800.00 
1,700.00 
550.00 
175.00 
175.00 
850.00 
1,000.00 
200.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 
1,000.00 
700.00 
125.00 
450.00 
800.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
250.00 
150.00 
200.00 


0,310.00 
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Proposed Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
Submitted by the Committee on Organization 


Proposed Amendment No. 1 

Amend Article IV—Officers, by striking out all except 
the first and last sentences and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

The First Vice-President elected in 1937 and each year 
thereafter shall succeed to the Presidency. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall consist of eleven members, the Pres- 
ident and First Vice-President of the Association who 
shall be ex-officio members, and nine members elected at 
large by the Assembly of Delegates each for a term of 
three years, so that when amended, Article IV—Officers 
will read as follows: 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, an Executive Committee and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. The First Vice-President elected in 
1937 and each year thereafter shall succeed to the Presi- 
dency. The Executive Committee shall consist of eleven 
members, the President and the First Vice-President of 
the Association who shall be ex-officio members, and nine 
members elected at large by the Assembly of Delegates 
each for a term of three years. Any active member of 
this Association shall be eligible to hold office or serve 
on any committee of this Association. 

Proposed Amendment No. 2 

Amend Article V, Election of Officers, Section 2, by 
striking out the entire section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following to be known as Section 2. 


ARTICLE V—Election of Officers 

Section 2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall 
serve for a term of one year. In 1937 the President, 
and in 1937 and annually thereafter the Vice-Presidents, 
shall be elected by secret ballot. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall serve for three years. There shall 
be nominated one, two, or three candidates for the Execu- 
tive Committee by the Delegates from each of the nine 
Association Districts in the State, at least one of whom 
shall be a woman and at least one of whom shall be a 
classroom teacher; provided, that the members of the 
Executive Committee holding office at the time of the 
adoption of this amendment shall hold office until the 
expiration of their terms, and provided further, that at 
the first election after the adoption of this amendment, 
there shall be elected by secret ballot, one member for 
aterm of one year, one member for a term of two 
years, and three members for a term of three years each, 
and each year thereafter, three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected by secret ballot for terms 
of three years each. 

Proposed Amendment No. 3 

Amend Article VI—Duties of Officers, by striking out 
all of Section 7. 

Proposed Amendment No. 4 

Amend Article VII—Assembly of Delegates, Section 1, 
by striking out the words “it shall meet annually, hold- 
ing its first session on the first day of the Annual Meet- 
ing at an hour and place to be designated on the pro- 
gram” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“It shall meet annually at a time and place to be 
determined by the Assembly of Delegates”. so that when 
amended Article VII—Assembly of Delegates, Section 1, 
will read as follows: 


ARTICLE VII—Assembly of Delegates 


Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall be the 
legislative body of this Association. It shall have the 
Power to transact all business of the Association at the 
Annual Meeting, to enact legislation relative to the As- 
Sociation, and to make general regulations governing the 
work of the Executive Committee and of the Community 
Associations. It shall meet annually at a time and place 
to be determined by the Assembly of Delegates. 

Proposed Amendment No. 5 

Amend Article VII, Section 2, by striking out in line 8 
the word “Twenty-five” and in line 4 the word “Twenty- 
five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “fifty” and in 
line 5, after the word “Thereof” insert “Delegates and 
alternates shall be elected for a term of two years. In 


Community Associations that have two or more delegates 
or alternates the term of the delegate and the alternate 
shall expire in alternate years” and in line 9 strike out 
the words “‘Each year” so that Article VII—Assembly of 
Delegates, Section 2, when amended will read as fol- 
lows: ; 


ARTICLE VII—Assembly of Delegates 


Section 2. Each Community Association, as defined in 
Article VIII, Section 1, shall be entitled to one delegate 
and one alternate for the first fifty members and to one 
additional delegate and one alternate for each additional 
fifty members or major fraction thereof. Delegates and 
alternates shall be elected for a term of two years. In 
Community Associations that have twe or more delegates 
and alternates the terms of the delegates shall expire 
in alternate years and the terms of the alternates shall 
expire in alternate years. In the election of delegates 
and alternates from any Community Association having 
more than one delegate and alternate, at least half of 
such delegates and alternates shall be classroom teachers. 
The first delegate and alternate elected from each Com- 
munity Association shall be classroom teachers; provided 
that in cities in which separate Community Associations 
are formed by the grade teachers, the high school 
teachers, and the administrative officers, this provision 
shall not apply; and provided further that any Com- 
munity Association may, by express vote, at the meeting 
called for the selection of delegates and alternates, waive 
the provision requiring the selection of classroom teach- 
ers as the first delegate and alternate. 

Proposed Amendment No. 6 


Amend Article VII, Section 3. by striking out the 
entire Section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing to be known as Section 3: 

Section 3. The delegates and alternates shall be elected 
and certified to the Secretary of the State Teachers As- 
sociation at least sixty (60) days before the annual meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Delegates. Delegates shall be al- 
lowed mileage and per diem not to exceed actual ex- 
penses. 


Proposed Amendment No. 7 

Amend Article VII, Section 7, by striking out the 
words “One hundred fifty members of” in line 1 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “‘a majority of those 
elected to’’, so that Article VII, Section 7, when amended 
will read as follows: 


Section 7. A majority of those elected to the Assem- 
bly of Delegates shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Proposed Amendment No. 8 


Amend Article VII, Section 8, by striking out the fol. 
lowing words: “counties, shall except for St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph, which shall be by cities.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “by Community Associations” 
so that when amended Article VII, Section 8, will read 
as follows: 


Section 8. In all voting in the Assembly of Delegates 
each accredited delegate shall be entitled to one vote, 
but for the purpose of facilitating the roll call, the an- 
nouncement of the vote shall be made by Community 
Associations. The delegates from any Community Associ- 
ation present at the Assembly of Delegates shall cast the 
entire vote to which that Community Associaion is en- 
titled in the Assembly. 

Proposed Amendment No. 9 


Amend Article VIII—Local Organization, Section 1, by 
striking out the word “Twenty-five” in lines 2 and 3 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “One hundred” 
and further by adding after the word “Association” in 
line 5 the words “Provided that in counties that have 
fewer than one hundred teachers, the teachers of the 
county who are members of the state association shall 
form the Community Teachers Association”, and further 
by inserting the word “Further” after the word “Pro- 
vided” in line 6 so that Article VIII—Local Organization, 
Section 1—when amended will read as follows: 
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ARTICLE VIII—Local Organization 

Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified as active 
members of this Association, to the number of one hun- 
dred or more, may form a local organization to be an 
integral part of this Association and to be known by 
the name Community Teachers Association; provided that 
in counties that have fewer than one hundred teachers 
the teachers of the county who are members of the As- 
sociation shall form the Community Teachers Associa- 
tion; and provided further, that teachers in affiliating 
with a Community Association shall not go outside the 
county in which they teach. Nor shall any person belong 
to more than one Community Association. Any group of 
teachers organizing a Community Association in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section shall notify the 
Seocretary-Treasurer of this Association. Such notifica- 
tion shall be accompanied by a list of the names of the 
teachers forming the Community Association, by the 
names of the officers of the Community Association, and 
by the dues to the State Association, for said teachers 
for one year, unless said dues have already been paid for 
the current fiscal year. If the Executive Committee, act- 
ing through the Secretary-Treasurer, find that the names 
are those of bona fide active members, and that in its 
organization the proposed Community Association has 
complied with the provisions of this Constitution, it 
shal] be recognized as an integral part of the State 
Association. 

Proposed Amendment No. 10 

Amend Article VIII, Section 2, by striking out all of 
said section and inserting in lieu thereof the following to 
be known as Section 2: 

Section 2. The officers of a Community Association 
shall be a president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of five members. The pres- 
ident and vice-president shall be ex-officio members of 
the Executive Committee. There shall be three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee elected to serve for a 
term of three years, the three elected in 1937 shall be 
elected for terms of one, two and three years respective. 
ly. Thereafter one member shall be elected each year 
to serve for a term of three years. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall constitute a Committee on Policies and Plans 
for the Community Teachers Association. It shal] be 
the duty of the Committee on Policies and Plans to 
work in conjunction with the Committee on Policies and 
Plans of the State Association, to bring before the Com- 
munity Teachers Association and where appropriate and 
necessary to the general public such measures and sug- 
gestions as the State Committee on Policies and Plans 
may desire to have emphasized in the Community 
Teachers Association; to prepare and sponsor at least 
three programs each year; to do such work as would 
appropriately belong to a Cemmittee on Policies and 
Plans. The Executive Committee of the Community 
Teachers Association shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee composed of three members, who shall serve for 
a term of three years, except that in 1937 the mem- 
bers shall be appointed for one, two and three years re- 
spectively. The nominating committee shall nominate 
and make public the names of candidates at least ten 
days before the annual election. Other candidates may 
be nominated from the floor by any member of the Com- 
munity Teachers Association at the time of the election. 
Proposed Amendment No. 11 

Amend Article XIV—The State Reading Circles, Sec- 
tion 1, by striking out all of Section 1 and inserting in 
lieu thereof a new section to be known as Section 1, and 
which will read as follows: 

ARTICLE XIV—The State Pupils Reading Circle 

Section 1. The State Pupils Reading Circle shall be 
encouraged in every possible way by the Association. 
Its financial management shal] be under the control of 
the Executive Committee of this Association, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association shall conduct the 
routine business of the State Pupils Reading Circle un- 
der direction of the Executive Committee. 

Proposed Amendment No. 12 

Amend Article XIV, Section 3, by striking out all of 
Section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof a new section to 
be known as Section 3, and which will read as follows: 

Section 3. There shall be held annually one joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee and the Reading 
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Circle Board, the time and place to be designated by the 
President of the Association. The Reading Circle Board 
shall select such publications and arrange such course 
of study as in their judgment may head to the strength. 
ening of habits of profitable reading among the pupils 
ot the State. The Board shall make a report of aii its 
proceedings to the Executive Committee and this report, 
together with a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Reading Circle business, shall be laid before 
the Assembly of Welegates at the Annual Meeting by the 
Executive Committee and shall be published with the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
d A d t No. 13 

Amend Law II, By-laws, by striking out all of “Law 
Il—Nomination of Officers and Selection of Time and 
Place”, and inserting in lieu thereof the following to 
be known as Law Il—Nomination of Officers: j 
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LAW Il—Nomination of Officers. 


Nomination of all candidates for elective offices of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the Consti- 
tution shall be made from the floor of the Assembly of 
Deiegates. Ali elections shall be by secret ballot. 
Proposed Amendment No. 14 

Amend By-iaws by adding a new law to be known as 
“Law Va—WDuties of the Executive Committee’’, to read 
as follows: 


LAW Va—Duties of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shali constitute a permanent 
committee on Weitare of Teachers, and shall be autnor- 
ized to appoint a special Committee on Legisiation for 
each session of the State Legislature. The Executive 
Committee, at its first meeting after the adoption of 
this Constitution, and annualiy thereafter, shall appoint 
a speciai Commutiee on pources Of Senool Keye- 
nue, to be made up of three members, wnuse duiy it 
shail be to investugave sources 01 scnuoi revenue ior edu- 
cational purposes and to make recommendations to tne 
Executive Committee at the earliest possivie date, and 
at least once a year thereatter. The Executive Com- 
mittee shail appoint a Policy and Plans Committee whose 
duty it shall be to plan long term policies tor the Associ. 
ation and report such pians and policies to the Assemoly 
of Delegates at its Annual Meetung. ‘The Policy and 
Plans Committee shall consist of ten members, two to 
be appointed each year for a term of five years. The 
terms of the members of the Committee first appointed 
after the adoption of this amendment shall be trom one 
te five years respectively. Thereafter, two members 
shall be appointed each year for a term of five years. 
The Execuuve Committee snail appuint in ike mManuer 
a special Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Term of 
Othce, to be made up of tnree members, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate teachers’ salaries and term ot office 
in Missouri and make recoummendatiuns, including a scale 
of salaries, to the Executive Committee at the earliest 
possible date and at least once a year thereafter. ‘Ihe 
iixecutive Committee shall take such immediate action 
as seems advisable and shall report thereon to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Assembly ot Delegates. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall appoint, in like manner, a Uom- 
mittee on Professional Standards and Ethics to consist 
of three members whose duty it shall be to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the Executive Committee and to 
the Assembly of Delegates. The reports of these several 
committees shall be presented in full by the Executive 
Committee to the Assembly of Delegates. It shall be 
the duty of the Executive Committee to set aside for 
these Committees sufficient funds to defray traveling 
exp to ry meetings and to insure careiul in- 
vestigation and authoritative reports. It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to prepare and furnish 
to each member of the Assembly of Delegates at least 
fifteen days before the Annual Meeting a copy of the 
suggested order of business and a list of the properly 
elected delegates and alternates. 

Note of Explanation: The text of the above amend- 
ment proposed as “Law Va—Duties of the Executive 
Committee” was the text of Section 7, Article VI of 
the Constitution except the sentences which are bold 
face. These bold face sentences are new material. 
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Explanation of The Amendments Proposed to The Con- 
stitution And By-Laws of Missouri State Teachers 
Association by The Committee on Organization 


HE Assembly of Delegates at the 
meeting in St. Louis in November, 
1935, passed a motion that the Execu- 
tive Committee appoint a committee of 
twenty-five members to study the matter 
of reorganization of the State Association 
with power to act in introducing amend- 
ments to be voted upon next year. The 
committee of twenty-five on reorganiza- 


f tion was appointed by the Executive Com- 


mittee and has adopted a series of amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws of 
the Association to be voted upon by the 
coming Assembly of Delegates in Novem- 
ber, 1936. As Chairman of the committee, 
it was made my duty to write an explana- 
tion of what each of these amendments at- 
tempts to accomplish, and the reasons for 
the change. I shall take the Amendments 
up, one by one, and present these two 
items as briefly as possible. 

AMENDMENT No. 1, provides that 
after the year 1937, the first vice-president 
shall succeed to the presidency of the 
Association and also that the executive 
committee shall be increased from six to 
nine, elected members, and that both the 
first vice-president and the president shall 
be ex-officio members, thus increasing the 
total executive committee from seven 
members to eleven members. 

There are several reason for these 
changes: (1) The incoming - president 
each year will have served as vice-presi- 
dent and been a member of the executive 
committee for the preceding year, thus he 
will better understand the working of the 
Association. This method of promoting of 
the first vice-president to president is now 
used in a great many professional associa- 
tions; among these are the American Bar 
Association, the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the American Political Science 
Association, the American Historical As- 


sociation, the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and many others. Ex- 
perience indicates that the plan works 
well. (2) The enlarging of the executive 
committee from six to nine members 
elected for a term of three years will give 
a better representation in all parts of the 
State. There will then be an elected mem- 
ber of the executive committee for each of 
the nine districts into which the State As- 
sociation is at present divided, although 
it is not necessary that one committeeman 
be elected from each district. 

AMENDMENT 2, provides that the 
president and the vice-president shall be 
elected by secret ballot. It also provides 
that the delegates in the Assembly of 
Delegates from each of the districts into 
which the State Teachers Association is 
divided shall nominate one, two, or three 
candidates for the executive committee and 
that the Assembly of Delegates shall, from 
all of the nominees thus proposed, elect 
the members to the vacancies in the execu- 
tive committee by secret ballot. It is also 
provided that one nominee from each dis- 
trict shall be a woman and one shall be a 
classroom teacher. 


It was thought that this method of 
selecting the members of the committee 
would be more democratic than the pres- 
ent method; that the fact that nine mem- 
bers are provided for will tend to prevent 
special efforts being made to secure mem- 
bers of the executive committee for cer- 
tain districts as there will be a possibility 
of one for each district. The provision for 
the nominees of one woman and one class- 
room teacher, which of course might be 
the same person, will insure the considera- 
tion of women and classroom teachers by 
the assembly when balloting for the mem- 
bers of the executive committee. We be- 
lieve that the total effect of Amendments 
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1 and 2 will tend to prevent log-rolling, 
political manipulation of candidates for 
office, that it will be more democratic and 
secure the strongest possible official per- 
sonnel. 

AMENDMENT 3, strikes out all of Sec- 
tion 7 of Article 6, on the duties of the 
executive committee and transfers that 
section as amended by the committee to 
the By-laws. 

AMENDMENT 4, simply gives the As- 
sembly of Delegates the power to deter- 
mine the time and place for its own meet- 
ings. If it desired to do so, the Assembly 
could meet at a time and place different 
from that of the annual meeting of the 
State Association. It was thought better to 
leave the Assembly free to make such 
changes as it saw fit with respect to its 
meetings and if changes made did not 
prove to be satisfactory, other changes 
could be made. 

AMENDMENT 5, changes the unit of 
representation from twenty-five and major 
fraction thereof, to fifty and major frac- 
tion thereof, thus reducing the number of 
delegates in the Assembly of Delegates 
about one-half. This will provide for a 
smaller Assembly and smaller assemblies 
are always more efficient. 

AMENDMENT 6, provides for the elec- 
tion and certification of delegates at least 
sixty days before the annual meeting and 
provides for the payment of mileage, and 
per diem not to exceed actual expenses. 

AMENDMENT 7, provides that a major- 
ity of those elected to the Assembly shall 
constitute a quorum. 

AMENDMENT 8, provides that the roll 
call for voting shall be by Community As- 
sociations. 

This group of Amendments from 4 to 8, 
inclusive, all have to do with the Assembly 
of Delegates. It was believed by the com- 
mittee that the total effect of these amend- 
ments would be to create a much more 
efficient Assembly. It should be more rep- 
resentative because of the fact that the 
payment of actual expenses will enable 
any teacher to attend, providing they are 
elected by their Community Association. 
In order that payment of actual expenses 
may be possible, it will be necessary to 
reduce the number of delegates, but a 
smaller Assembly will be more efficient 
than a large one. Thus the change will 
make the Assembly smaller, more repre- 
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sentative, more efficient, and place the re- 
sponsibility for its meetings in its own 
hands. 

AMENDMENT 9. The Constitution now 
requires a minimum of twenty-five mem- 
bers of the State Association in a com- 
munity to form a Community Association. 
Amendment Number 9 raises that mini- 
mum to one hundred, but provides that 
in case there are not one hundred mem- 
bers in a county, the members in the coun- 
ty shall form a Community Association. 

Probably the greatest disappointment 
in our present organization is the failure 
of the Community Associations to function 
as they should. The unit is too small. It 
permits small groups of specialists to or- 
ganize as a community association. Their 
specialist organization is to them the im- 
portant thing and they simply change 
their special professional organization in- 
to a community association for the pur- 
pose of drawing their quota of money 
from the State Association and electing 
delegates to the Assembly of Delegates. 
They may elect different officers or they 
may simply use the officers of their profes- 
sional organization. In some cases this 
type of community association meets but 
once a year, when they elect their officers 
and delegates. 

For example, the faculty of each of the 
Teachers Colleges is organized as a Com- 
munity Association with regular officers. 
In our college the faculty meets regularly 
every two weeks. Once a year the regular 
faculty meeting adjourns ten minutes 
early and the officers of the Community 
Association take charge immediately, call 
the Community Association to order, and 
hear the report of the committee on 
nominations, which has been previously 
appointed; adopts their report and thus 
elects the delegates to the Assembly of 
Delegates and the local community officers 
for the ensuing year. These officers draw 
our quota from the State Association and 
provide for the ten minute session the 
next year. 

Under the proposed amendment we can- 
not have a community association com- 
posed only of our faculty. We will be com- 
pelled to join our County Community As- 
sociation, associate and get acquainted 
with the public school teachers of the 
county and listen to and take part in the 
discussion of the general educational 
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problems of the larger community associa- 
tion. I am sure it will be a great benefit 
to us and I am vain enough to think that 
we may be able to contribute something to 
the larger group. 

AMENDMENT 10. At present the of- 
ficers of the Community Association are a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Secretary- 
Treasurer. Amendment Ten provides that 
the officers shall be a President, Vice- 
president, Secretary-Treasurer and an 
Executive Committee of five members. The 
President and Vice-President are to be ex- 
officio members, and three members are to 
be elected for a term of three years. The 
three elected in 1937 are to serve for terms 
of one, two, and three years respectively, 
and thereafter one member is to be elected 
each year to serve three years. The amend- 
ment provides that the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be a committee on policies and 
plans and shall work in conjunction with 
the State Association committee on pol- 
icies and plans; shall provide at least 
three programs each year and shall ap- 
point a nomination committee of three 
members to serve three years. The mem- 
bers of the Nominating committee ap- 
pointed in 1937 are to serve one, two, 
and three years respectively. The Nomi- 
nating committee must nominate candi- 
dates and make their names public at 
least ten days before the election. Other 
candidates may be nominated from the 
floor. 

The purpose of these Amendments af- 
fecting the community association is to 
make it a real working body that will 
function and make for educational prog- 
ress in the community. 

The organization is democratic, the 
group will be large enough and we believe 
sufficiently staffed with officers to enable 
it to accomplish worthwhile educational 
work in cooperation with the state or- 
ganization. 

AMENDMENTS 11 and 12, simply drop 
out the Teachers Reading Circle. The 
State Teachers Reading Circle has not 
functioned recently and there has been no 
teachers reading circle book adopted by 
the Reading Circle Board for the past 
seven or eight years. Extension and cor- 
respondence courses from the Universities 
and Colleges have taken its place. 

The Pupil’s Reading Circle is retained 
as it igs, 
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AMENDMENTS 13 and 14, are amend- 
ments to the by-laws instead of the Con- 
stitution. Amendment 13 requires that all 
nominations of officers be made from the 
floor of the assembly and that all elections 
be by secret ballot. This does away with 
the present nominating committee selected 
by congressional districts and we believe 
it will be more democratic and reduce the 
opportunities for political activity and 
wire-pulling. Amendment 14 in connection 
with Amendment 3, removes the duties of 
the executive committee from the con- 
stitution and places them in the by-laws. 

This amendment also adds to the duties 
of the executive committee, the appoint- 
ment of a committee on plans and policies 
to consist of ten members to serve for a 
term of five years. The first committee to 
serve for terms of from one to five years 
and thereafter two members to be ap- 
pointed each year to serve five years. It is 
stated that the duty of this committee is 
to plan long term policies for the Associa- 
tion and to report such plans and policies 
to the Assembly of Delegates at its annual 
meeting. 


We believe that the most important 
work of our committee may be the recom- 
mendation for creating this committee on 
policies and planning. We believe there 
is a great future for education in Missouri 
through the long term planning which 
this committee will be able to do. 


These fourteen amendments naturally 
fall into four groups. If any of the amend- 
ments of a group are adopted all should 
be adopted. Adoption of some and re- 
jection of others might have very serious 
results. For example, if Amendment 3 
were adopted and 14 rejected, no duties 
would be provided anywhere for the 
executive committee and we would have 
no provision made for any of our im- 
portant committees like the legislative 
committee, the resolution committee, or 
any other committee for that matter. The 
only committee we would have left would 
be the executive committee and it would 
be without powers and duties. Another 
example: if Amendment 5, which in- 
creases the basis of representation in the 
Assembly from 25 to 50, and thus de- 
creases the size of the Assembly one-half, 
were rejected and Amendment 6, provid- 
ing for paying the actual expenses of the 
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delegates were adopted it would be ruin- 
ous to the finances of the Association. 

The Amendments taken all together 
make a complete revision of the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Association. It 
would probably be better to adopt all or 
reject all of the Amendments. However, 
a group might be adopted and another re. 
jected without injury, or in some cases, 
a single amendment like 14, providing for 
a long term policy and planning committee 
might be adopted to great advantage al- 
though all others were rejected, or an 
amendment like number 6, providing for 
paying the delegates might be rejected 
without affecting the general revision 
program seriously. 

GROUP I. 

Amendments 1, 2, 3, 18, and 14, deal 
with the officers of the Association, their 
nomination, election, and duties. 

GROUP II. 

Amendments number 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
relate to the Assembly of Delegates. 

GROUP III. 

Amendments 9, and 10 provide for 
changes in the Community Associations. 
Group III is somewhat related to group 
II. It would be awkward indeed, if num- 
ber 9 were rejected and number 5 adopted. 
We would require 50 members to have 
one delegate and permit community or- 
ganizations to be organized with twenty- 
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five members. Presumably such con- 
munity associations would have no rep. 
resentation in the Assembly of Delegates, 


GROUP IV. 

Amendments 11 and 12 relate to the 
Reading Circle and are not seriously tied 
up with any other amendments. 

Our committee (not including the chair- 
man) is composed of twenty-four of the 
most capable, zealous, and active teachers 
of the State, representing all sections 
and all types of teaching groups. It has 
worked out and proposed a revision of 
our Constitution and by-laws that is 
democratic and experimental. Frankly, 
it is the result of compromises. Probably 
no member of the committee favored every 
amendment, although most of them were 
adopted unanimously and the others by a 
large majority. But set together as a 
whole, the 14 Amendments make a revision § 
of our Constitution in which the con- 
mittee believe and take considerable pride. 
We present our revision to the Assembly 
for its consideration, believing that if it 
is adopted, it will mean much for the 
future progress of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and for education in 
Missouri. 

C. H. McClure, 


Chairman of Committee on 
Organization of M. S. T. A. 
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.. The cause and cure of “word blind- 
ness” 
SOME CHILDREN CAN’T READ 
Marjorie B. Greenbie 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine, 
October, 1936 


There are hundreds of children in the 
schools of any large city whose deficiency 
in reading is sufficient to block their edu- 
cation. Some children do not learn to 
read because they have been badly taught, 
because they have poor general intelli- 
gence, or because they have defective 
vision. But there is a particular condi- 
tion of “word blindness” which is quite 
consistent with the highest intelligence 
and with excellent vision. It exists in 
from five to ten per cent of school chil- 
dren and is caused, according to Dr. Sam- 
uel T. Orton, Professor of Neurology at 
Columbia University, by “mixed motor 
dominance.” In the majority of people 
either the left or the right side of the 
brain is in control of the performance of 
all skilled actions; in a considerable num- 
ber of people, however, there is no such 
complete dominance and the result is that 
letters like b and d may be confused, or 
was may be read as saw. 

When this is the case, the child may be 
taught to read by starting him out with 
the smallest unit in written language, 
the individual letter, and associating it 
firmly with its sound. This is a return to 
the method of the old-fashioned primer. 
By teaching the sounds of the letters and 
leading the child to build words phoneti- 
cally the modern teacher can do fairly 
well with the reading disability cases if 
she will devote a daily period of remedial 
work to the individual pupil. Special ma- 
terials such as cards showing the separate 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants are 
extremely helpful. 

The work of the Neurological Institute 
in New York City is not yet widely known. 
In the next few years, however, the knowl- 
edge is bound to spread through the pub- 
lic school system, giving help to thou- 
sands of suffering, capable children, 


adapted by nature to every need of life ex- 
cept that of reading. 





. .. Indoctrination in Europe 
SCHOOLING UNDER THE DICTATORS 
L. S. Stavrianos 
Condensed from Current History, 
September, 1936 

Education in all its aspects is used to- 
day for the indoctrination of millions of 
European youth. 

The fundamental characteristic of edu- 
cation in Germany is physical, emotional, 
and intellectual goosestepping. Every 
classroom has its picture of Hitler and 
school opens each morning with a prayer 
in which “the great and bold Chancellor” 
is given a prominent place. The Nazi 
history textbooks attribute the origin of 
the World War to the encirclement of 
Germany by jealous powers and describe 
the course of the war as “an almost un- 
broken series of victories.” It was lies 
outside and enemies within that brought 
about the undoing of Germany. In the 
period following the war, the main vil- 
lains in the historical situation, according 
to the Nazi texts, were the Jew, the Com- 
munist, and the Peace Conference. 

In Italy, the aim of the Fascist educa- 
tional system is neatly played up by Mus- 
solini: “The textbook and the musket make 
a perfect Fascist.” Practically speaking, 
every school has been converted into a 
branch of the Fascist party. Every class- 
room is named after a Fascist martyr and 
the teacher marches into the room in his 
Black Shirt. In the texts for the higher 
grades, the glory of Italy, the virtues of 
Fascism, and the desirability of large fam- 
ilies are carefully impressed upon the 
minds of the children. : 

The aim of the Soviet Government is to 
train Russians to be Communists. Chil- 
dren are taught to be socially minded from 
their earliest years. They must learn how 
to hold meetings. They are taken to a 
factory and told what it all means. Care 
is taken to stress international proletar- 
ianism. The new first reader for country 
schools ends with: “We workers of the 
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whole world jointly struggle against the 
capitalism of the whole world under the 
banner of the Comintern.” 

Dictatorships have undoubtedly brought 
education to the masses, but at an apalling 
cost. Children in Germany, Italy, and 
Russia are being instilled with war doc- 
trines and taught to hate and fear their 
neighbors. In such an atmosphere the 
plans for world peace sound unreal and 
Utopian. 





. . . A University president analyzes edu- 
cation 
THE CONFUSION IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 
Robert M. Hutchins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Condensed from Harper’s Magazine, 
October, 1936 

The most striking fact about the higher 
learning in America is the confusion that 
besets it. The high school cannot make 
up its mind whether it is preparing its 
students for life or for college. In the 
junior college the question is undecided 
whether the students are completing their 
education or preparing to go on to the uni- 
versity. The college of liberal arts is 
partly high school, partly university. 
Frequently it looks like a teacher-training 
institution. Frequently it looks like noth- 
ing at all. In the university nobody knows 
why there should be professional schools 
or what they should be like. 

The first cause of our educational con- 
fusion is very vulgar; it is the love of 
money. That sensitivity to public de- 
mands which it creates leads to the serv- 
ice-station concept of a university. <A 
state university must help the farmers 
look after their cows. An endowed uni- 
versity must help adults get better jobs 
by giving them courses in the evening. 

Our confused notion of democracy has 
led us to believe that everybody is en- 
titled to the same amount and kind of 
education. Democracy should mean that 
the curriculum from beginning to end is 
open to everybody and that adjustments 
to individual capacities should be made 
permitting the student to proceed at his 
own pace. Democracy does not require 


that the higher learning should be open to 
anybody except those who have the abil- 
ity that independent intellectual work de- 
mands. 
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Another major cause of our confusion is 
an erroneous concept of progress. Evo- 
lution proves, you see, that there is steady 
improvement from age to age. It shows 
too that everybody’s business is to get ad- 
justed to his environment. Obviously the 
way to get adjusted to the environment is 
to know a lot about it. Education then 
consists of surveys of the modern indus- 
trial, political, and social situation. The 
cultivation of the intellect is forgotten. 

We can improve education only if some 
institutions can be strong enough to dis- 
card these erroneous notions and show 
our people that higher learning is the 
single-minded pursuit of the intellectual 
virtues and the single-minded devotion to 
the advancement of knowledge. 




























... The principles underlying education 
THREE LAWS OF LEARNING 
Frank H. Richardson, M. D. 
Condensed from the Woman’s Home 
Companion, October, 1936 
During the past thirty years psycholo- 
gists have studied intensively the prin- 
ciples that govern the acquisition of hab- 
its, skills, and character traits and have 
formulated three fundamental laws of 

learning. 
The first law states that a child always 































learns several things at once. The old f ta 
saying, “One thing at a time and that fp, 
done well” is an utter impossibility. For f he 
all the time that a child is learning to f] | 
read, or to be orderly, or to play the piano su 
he is learning to like or dislike certain § eg 
kinds of books, certain kinds of conduct, § th, 
certain forms of musical expression. Hey- § gr, 
wood Broun, the columnist, tells us that ' 
as a boy of twelve he was devouring the F ,, 
Waverley novels with delight. Then If ,,, 
an evil hour he discovered that Ivanhoe F 19; 
was required reading for college entrance. tio 
He never read another of Scott’s novels. the 
His “marginal learning” had taught hit F te, 
that usually what teachers wanted him t0 § re 
do was disagreeable. ; in 

A second of these three cardinal pri & yo, 
ciples has been called the “law of satis & ca) 
faction and annoyance.” A child learns F fy) 
a thing easily, rapidly, and well in direct ser 
proportion to the pleasure and satisfaction & fo, 
it gives him. y 

The third law is known as the “law © F dey 





use and disuse.” It states that we lear 
better and more easily by using, repeat 
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ing, or exercising the thing learned. We 
employ the principle when we repeat a 
poem, exercise a virtue, or practice play- 
ing upon an instrument. 

The incentives that are commonly em- 
ployed to stimulate learning are rewards 
or bribery, competition, praise, blame, 
threats, punishment—and all too rarely, 
interest. Of all these incentives, only 
interest stands up well under the test of 
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the laws of learning. Interest is not ex- 
ternal; it arises from within the subject 
itself. All that the teacher does is to 
relate the subject to the child’s own life, 
and help him to see how knowing about 
it will benefit him. To be sure, it re- 
quires a real teacher at times to discover 
this and make the child sensible of it; but 
it is the only incentive that once started 
keeps on of its own momentum. 





- Horace Mann And Today's Teachers 


By Hugh Nixon 
Secretary, Massachusetts Teachers Federation 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BESEECH you to treasure up in 
] your hearts these my parting words: 

Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity.” Horace 
Mann’s life was very near its close when 
he spoke in this fashion to the graduating 
class at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in 1859. On August 2 of that year 
he passed away at the new college to 
which he had given his last years as pres- 
ident. 

What a glorious close to an educational 
life which had begun on June 30, 1837, 
when he accepted the position of Secre- 
tary of the newly-created Massachusetts 
Board of Education! On that earlier day 
he had declared: “Henceforth, so long as 
I hold this office, I devote myself to the 
supremest welfare of mankind upon 
earth.” He had truly devoted himself to 
the welfare of mankind and had won a 
great victory for humanity. 

The Horace Mann Centennial observ- 
ance, which the National Education As- 
sociation has been so long planning for 
1937, can be the most important educa- 
tional event in this generation. - It can be 
the great occasion for rededicating the 
teaching profession to its high calling, for 
renewing the faith of the American people 
in their public schools, for giving to the 
youth of the land a hero after whom they 
can pattern lives of nobility and use- 
fulness. There is no anniversary or ob- 
servance which has greater possibilities 
for good in the present day. 

We have been passing through a great 
depression—a depression in economic 
conditions, in educational standards, in 
Spiritual qualities, and in faith in human- 


ity’s future. In 1837 Mann had said: “I 
have faith in the improvability of the race 
—in their accelerating improvability;” 
and: “Let education, then, teach children 
this great truth—that God has so consti- 
tuted this world, into which he has sent 
them, that whatever is really and truly 
valuable may be possessed by all, and 
possessed in exhaustless abundance.” 

At the end, in 1859, he said: “I pant, 
I yearn, for another warfare in behalf of 
right, in hostility to wrong, where with- 
out furlough, and without going into 
winter quarters, I would enlist for another 
fifty years’ campaign, and fight it out for 
the glory of God and the welfare of man. 
. . Nothing today prevents this earth from 
being a paradise but error and sin. These 
errors, these sins, you must assail.” 

Today’s teachers, with some of this 
faith in the race, with some of this con- 
fidence in the purposes of God, and with 
some of this courage and zeal, can do more 
than any other group, probably, to bring 
the nation out of the depression conditions 
which have been even more serious spir- 
itually than economically. The Centen- 
nial observance could lead to a sort of edu- 
cational renaissance, if America’s teach- 
ers will grasp the opportunity. 

Probably there is no one thing which 
could, in 1937, help teachers more than a 
careful study of the life of Horace Mann. 
From such a study they will gain new in- 
spiration, more courage, greater grasp of 
teaching methods, keener appreciation of 
the progress which has been made, more 
confidence in the future of public educa- 
tion. 

Mann is one whom teachers (and youth) 
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can take as a pattern. He gave all to edu- 
cation; nothing was held back, neither 
health, nor money, nor life itself. As an 
illustrious friend of his said: “Mann had 
benevolence in the heroic degree. I have 
known none who more deeply and heart- 
ily wished for the welfare of mankind.” 
He had the spirit of the ideal teacher. 


Intolerable to him would be the wail, 
“You can’t change human nature.” To 
him, education in its best and fullest sense 
could do anything for the good of the race. 
Intolerable to him would be discourage- 
ment because of external conditions. As 
he said, “A spirit mildly devoting itself 
to a good cause is a certain conqueror.” 


Foreign to his thought was any idea 
that teaching at its best could be primar- 
ily concerned with compensation. When, 
as Secretary, his salary was less than ex- 
pected, he said: “I will be revenged on 
them; I will do them more than $1500 
worth of good.” His small salary as 
president of Antioch College was never 
paid in full. Of the teacher he said: “He 
must not be a hireling. It is right that 
he should have a regard for his compensa- 
tion; but, his compensation being provided 
for, it should be forgotten.” 
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Mann’s life story is a treasure for to- 
day’s teachers. He was born on a farm 
in Franklin, Massachusetts, on May 4 
1796. His youth was one of very hard 
work, little recreation, and poor schooling. 
Until he was fifteen years of age, he did 
not go to school more than fifteen weeks 
in a year. Later, after six months of in. 
tensive study, he prepared for admission 
to Brown University as a sophomore and 
graduated at the head of his class in 1819, 

There followed an outstanding progress 
in law and in politics which found him 
president of the Massachusetts state sen- 
ate in 1837, at which time he gave up a 
fine, legal practice and a high office to take 
the position of Secretary of the new Board 
of Education at the petty initial salary of 
$1000 a year and at a great risk to his 
future. Out of what seemed at the time 
a career which made him more than any 
other man the father of the modern Amer- 
ican public-school system. He did it by 
giving all of himself to education. 

Surely, the Horace Mann Centennial of 
1937 is a great opportunity for today’s 
teachers to honor Mann, to elevate the 
profession, and to advance the cause of 


free public education. 





The Educational Significance Of The Parent- 
Teachers Movement 


The Home 

HE home is the first and greatest 

school. Here the foundations are 

laid for all the fundamental habits of 
life. The responsibility of the home does 
not cease when the child enters the class 
room. It is changed rather to the extent 
that home guidance is now aided by 
special training and the home becomes 
the laboratory for testing and forwarding 
school training. As changes take place 
in the life around the home, the life within 
the home must adapt itself to the new 
conditions in order that the human and 
spiritual values may be preserved in the 
lives of the children. Parents learn to 
meet these changing conditions through 
courses, conferences and discussion in 
parent training. The parent-teacher as- 
sociation provides an opportunity for all 


parents to study the work together in be 
half of the highest ideals in homemaking. 


The School 


HE school builds with the home upon 

the foundation laid in the home. The 

aims and purposes of the school and 
the home are the same. Parents should 
know what is being taught in the school 
and the methods used. Teachers should 
know home conditions and what assist- 
ance the home can give in forwarding the 
school program. The school should offer 
a sound practical training that will meet 
the new problems of the new world. The 
parent-teacher association unites in one 
organization the forces of the home and 
school in behalf of an educational pro 
gram broad enough to prepare the child 
for a worthy place in the new world. 
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The Community 

OMMUNITY environment includes all 
C agencies that have a part in the 

child’s education—the home, the 
school, the church, other organizations as 
well as the commercial and industrial 
conditions. Community environment may 
build up or tear down what the home and 
the school have developed. Parents, 
teachers and interested citizens can build 
into the community life the elements es- 
sential for wholesome living. The par- 


ent-teacher association as an organized 
movement can arouse the community to 
its responsibility for childhood. 
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Cooperation 

HE most complete cooperation of 

home, school and community exerts 

a powerful influence on the lives of 
young people. The local parent-teacher 
association in cooperation with the state 
and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has the opportunity to play a 
large part in the training of children for 
wholesome living. It is an educational 
force recognized by educational leaders 
everywhere as an incomparable ally to 
schools and as the “most fundamentally 
constructive force in the world today.” 

—from The Parent-Teacher Manual. 





A Bird’s-Eye View Of Education 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH 
By Ada Boyer 


E AND JOHN went to the show,” 
stated Billy, while telling a story. 
Remembering the correction, he 
later wrote: “My Mother let John and I go 
to the store!” Hmmmm! Something must 
be done about this. Neither Billy nor any 
other boy is strong on grammar. To them, 
it is a subject for jeers; and only sissies 
know anything about it. The teacher, if 
she is honest, is probably feeling that she 
blunders into equally unpardonable errors 
on college level. In fact, some teachers are 
vague about the “John and I’s” and “John 
and me’s,” not to mention more compli- 
cated construction. Personally, I feel like 
the little girl in the fairy tale; guilty of 
dropping the snakes and toads of bad Eng- 
lish everytime I open my mouth. Admit- 
ting fallibility does not help, for we must 
do something about the I-me error, no mat- 
ter what we think of our own mistakes. 


Come class time. 


Material: Piece of cardboard, crayon and 
eraser, 


“ 


The teacher writes on the board: “John 
and me went to the store.” She covers the 
“John and” with the cardboard and asks 
innocently, ““How many of you say this?” 
Startled denials. Uncover the “John and” 
and there the sentence stands; but pupils 
know no one purposely says “Me went to 
the store” which is exactly what they do 
say with every “Me and John” sentence. 


Then each pupil dictates to the teacher 


a sentence with “I” alone used as subject. 
The teacher puts each sentence on the board 
with a long dash before the I. Taking his 
own sentence, each adds his pal’s name. 
Naturally, he sees the common sense in such 
construction. 

The lesson is followed with written sen- 
tences. The assignment is: Write the 
sentences, using “I” for the subject. Be- 
fore each Sentence, leave a blank. When 
all are written, go back and put your pal’s 
name in the proper place. 

The same procedure is used for “Me,” 
except that the sentences are written thus: 
“Let me go with you!” and 
then the other person is put into the blank. 
Directions for written work are: Write 
sentences using “me” alone, but make a 
long dash before “me.” Then go back and 
fill the blank with the name of another 
person. Other pronouns (he, she, him, her) 
are handled the same way—alone in the 
sentence, then with the “John and” added. 

The next step is use of sentences com- 
bining the two forms: “John and (I, me) 
went.” “Did she let John and (I, me) 
go?” Since in actual speech pupils must 
choose between the two, there is no rea- 
son why they should not be taught to 
choose. They are directed to read the sen- 
tence, leaving the other person out. Thus 
he reads: “I said he could go with me!” 
Then he adds the other part, and seldom 
does he make an error. 

Pupils hate saying “me did that” be- 
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cause it is decidedly babish. Hence when 
some strapping eighth grader with a hint 
of mustache knows he is saying “ 

me went swimming!” he corrects the mis- 
take with deadly intent. The same way 
with “Let I do that!” Your 
average eighth grader hates being made 
ridiculous, so he will work harder to correct 
this error than any other. 

* * * * * * 

A useful bit of research has informed 
us that eighty-five per cent of errors are 
made through misuse of verbs and pro- 
nouns. Hence verbs, especially the irregu- 
lar, must come in for some common sense 
teaching or we waste precious time making 
corrections the pupils could make for them- 
selves. 

While there are many ways of teaching 
the verb, an English teacher from William 
Woods once gave a class of teachers the 
most successful way. 

The principal parts of the verb are writ- 
ten on the board: 

SEE SAW (7?) SEEN 

The question mark indicates where the 
helper verb belongs. Then the common 
helper verbs are written on the board to 
one side: have, has, had, is, are, was, were, 
along with the n’t forms: haven’t, hadn’t, 
etc. The teacher’s pointer travels from 
a helper verb to the third principal part. 
The sentence made by combining the two 
is necessarily correct. 

Sentences beginning with the helper or 
its N’T form are next used, as well as 
those with the form: “Have you ever” 
and “I have never .”’ for the 
use of the “never” between the verb and 
the helper causes confusion. Pupils thus 
see the right form on the board, hear it 
over and over in class, understand exactly 
what forms need the auxiliary verb and 
which stands alone. One excellent English 
text uses little verses for this—good verses, 
but not useable. Never once have I heard 
six-foot Ted mumble one of those verses, 
but he mutters “see, saw, seen” with in- 
tent when the bright little girl next to him 
waves an eager hand. And he gets the 
right verb! 

Along with this lesson, pupils should be 
taught to find the principal parts of verbs 
in the dictionary. Before school the other 
morning, the girls were blowing bubbles. 
Their argument rose high over whether the 
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bubble “busted” or bursted.” 


When they 
came to me with the correct form in the 


dictionary, I knew that “burst, burst, 
burst” was fairly well fixed in the minds of 
some of them. 

Such verb forms are given when the 
need arises. The first bitter cold morning 
is an excellent time to teach “freeze, froze, 
frozen,” emphasis on all things that are 
frozen. Blow bubbles for the fun of teach- 
ing “burst.” John’s swollen finger taught 
the teacher a lesson when we searched for 
principal parts. The birds that drank from 
the bird fountain, the bell that rings, the 
songs we sing today but sang yesterday— 
all these are good for excellent lessons. 

For a Better English contest, take four 
paper slips and write Better English on 
them. Pin one on the youngster who 
makes a mistake, explaining what he should 


have said. In order to give the badge away, § 


he must hear another’s error and correct 
it. 

One day after we had the badges out, 
a storm of hoots from the room broke into 
my class. To a pupil, they declared I had 
made a mistake; but in the confusion, no 
two could agree on the error. Not caring, 
I pinned on the badge, only to open the door 
ten minutes later to the superintendent. 
We explained what had happened. Wa: 
my face red? I still feel slightly pinkish 
when I think of it; but hadn’t I learned 
what put fun into that lesson? Maybe we 
do too much correcting; pupils seem to 
hear errors more quickly when they are 
correcting us. And, oh, just maybe we 
hear more when correcting them! Could 
that be? 

When we feel especially fit, we do the 
One Hundred sentences. This takes time, 
endurance, patience and prayerfulness, but 
it brings dividends. 

Write the principal parts of a verb at 
the top of the board, then write ten sel- 
tences under it, leaving blanks where the 
verb should be. Do this for ten verbs. The 
pupils number and write the correct ver! 
form after each number. Thus the teach- 
er writes one hundred short sentences; 
pupils write one hundred verbs. Then i? 
class, each checks his own paper. The col 
test is to see how much each pupil can im- 
prove, so a second test is given later, em 
phasis being upon the fact that verbs coun! 
little in comparison with honesty, for n°? 
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pupil would be so unwise as to cheat him- 
self; would he? 

Any other troublesome combination can 
be used in place of the verb: don’t-doesn’t, 
I-me, he-him, etc. Such a lesson gives 
pupils a three-fold help: he sees it, hears it 
in class, and thinks it through for himself 
when writing it out. 

The verbs that need the most emphasis 
are lie, sit and rise along with lay, set 
raise. Never would I dare to suggest a 
way to teach them correctly, for I seri- 
ously doubt everyone’s ability to do it ef- 
fectively. One English text explains at 
length that “lie” and “sit” mean to rest 
while “lay” and “set” mean to place. Try 
that if you want to experiment—and fail. 

I brightly thought out a plan for teach- 
ing that one was what you did yourself 
and the other what you did to something. 
Hmmm! No stars in my crown for suc- 
cess there! Then I desperately taught ac- 
tive and passive verbs (forgotten crea- 
tures) but that failed too. So I still teach, 
and to my great agony, find the room in- 
stantly “sits” the chairs down, “rises” the 
windows and “lies the book on my desk.” 

But, for the most part, this type of teach- 
ing is fairly effective, giving, as it does, 
a means of correction which pupils can use 
throughout their lives, since any youngster 
can understand the forms, then hunt the 
word in the dictionary. For the pronoun, 
all he needs is his own willingness to use 
the pronoun alone when he doubts its cor- 
rectness. Simple; isn’t is? 

The only thought that keeps me from 
becoming a bit frantic over English is 
the knowledge that teachers’ English is not 
pure. I could quote pages of errors—glar- 
ing errors that slipped out in some well- 
known educator’s speech, pitiful errors 
made by some nervous teacher before a 
visitor, silly errors made by someone wish- 
ing to prove how educated he was, and 
stupid ones made by those who neither 
know nor care, or knowing, still do not care. 

And that reminds me of the second grad : 
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teacher who made this astonishing state- 
ment: “Do you say ‘I did’ or ‘I done?’ I 
teach second grade and don’t need to use 
any grammar!” Oh, Meeeee! Incidently, 
she taught in a big city system no longer 
than four years ago. 

Another time, a fine, out-standing super- 
intendent made an excellent talk to a group 
of teachers. When it was over, one teach- 
er, unknown for any kind of work, sneer- 
ingly quoted his “for you and I” error. 
Once in my very green days, I remember 
boasting of how I slept through a convo- 
cation, brightly refusing to listen to some 
worth-while educator because he began his 
speech with: “When I begun this work—.” 
There is the ever present danger of being 
so close to the trees that we refuse to recog- 
nize the existence of the forest. And there 
is such a thing as being badly super-sensi- 
tive about English errors. Good work with 
errors in English is preferred to perfect 
English with little to show for it. Nor 
does the teacher’s perfect English make 
her a good instructor. We who patiently 
watch tc keep from making childhood mis- 
takes are more patient, more understanding, 
and more able to convince pupils of the need 
of correction. 

There are two ways of considering this 
problem: Many fine men and women suc- 
ceed everywhere, and still make many mis- 
takes. Many purists are pains-in-the-neck. 

A better way to think is this: We need 
a system of English that will make it pos- 
sible for all of us to speak alike. So long 
as teachers insist upon the same forms, we 
shall have a common language; and the 
man from Georgia will understand the man 
from Oregon. But let us drop our stand- 
ards, and soon each section will develop 
a language of its own, as has been done 
in Europe. If, for ten years, teachers will 
ignore errors, fail to correct them, and 
decide that any speech which can be under- 
stood by her is correct, we shall be well 
on our way to developing a speech unin- 
telligible to other sections. 
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Cost of the Service Rendered by Public Schools* 


HERE IS A basic distinction between 

school costs and school expenditures. 

The latter includes the outgo for oper- 
ating purposes, debt service, and permanent 
improvements, while the former embraces 
only the first two of those three items. Dis- 
bursements for permanent improvements, 
usually referred to as capital outlay, or- 
dinarily are made from borrowed money, 
the repayment of which is represented by 
debt service. Hence, to include both capital 
outlay and debt service as elements of 
school costs would be to include the same 
item twice. To omit debt service as an 
element of costs would mean a disregard 
of interest payments. Consequently, school 
costs properly include expenditures for 
operating purposes and debt service. 


Operating Cost 


In this study an effort was made to 
separate the operating costs for grades 
1-8 from such costs for grades 9-12. The 
result of that effort is shown in Table 17, 
which presents the operating cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance for grades 1-8, 
grades 9-12, and all grades combined, in 
812 high school districts and 3,434 rural 
districts in 53 counties, for the school year 
1934-35. 


The term operating costs, as used in this 
study, includes expenditures for the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) board of education 
and other overhead; (2) salaries of teach- 
ers, including superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors; (3) books and instruc- 
tional supplies; (4) operation of the school 
plant; (5) maintenance of the school plant; 
(6) auxiliary agencies; (7) fixed charges. 
The wording of each of those headings, 
except the last two, should convey a rather 
clear idea of what it includes. The term 
auxiliary agencies includes expenditures for 
such purposes as tuition, transportation, 
health, and recreation; the term fixed 
charges includes payments for rent and in- 
surance. 

Debt Service 

From the data at hand it was impossible 
to separate the debt service properly 
chargeable to the elementary school from 
the debt service properly chargeable to the 
high school. Consequently, Table 18 shows 
the cost of debt service per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in all grades com- 
bined. To facilitate comparison, Table 18 
shows also the per cent that the per-pupil 
expenditure for debt service was of the 
per-pupil expenditure for operating pur- 
poses in all grades combined. 


TABLE 17 
Operating Cost per Pupil in A. D. A. for the School Year 1934-35 





Classes of Districts 





A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


All High School Districts 


B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 





Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 





C. Rural Districts 





Oct., School and Community. 








Number of Grades Grades All 
Districts 1-8 9-12 Grades 
782 $33.44 $ 66.24 $44.01 
27 55.99 84.58 64.14 
3 75.00 131.92 89.54 
812 $54.55 $ 92.15 $ 65.44 
534 $32.75 $62.12 $42.17 
157 32.52 65.33 42.93 
91 35.10 71.75 47.17 











782 $33.44 $66.24 $44.01 








*This is a continuation of a Committee Report. See page 248, Sept., and page 299, 


$38.12 $38.12 


3,434 
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TABLE 18 
Debt Service Cost per Pupil in A. D. A. for the School Year 1934-35 
and Ratio of Debt Service Cost to Operating Cost 





Debt Service Cost Per 
Pupil in A. D. A. 


Classes of Districts 


% Debt Service Was 
of Operating Cost 





A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


All High School Districts 


B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 


One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 


Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 


Table 18 does not include rural districts, 
for the reason that in the reports of ex- 
penditures by such districts debt service 
was not set out as a separate item. For 
rural districts, debt service is included in 
operating costs as shown in Table 17. That 
fact accounts to some extent for the rela- 
tively high operating cost in rural districts, 
although rural districts do not incur in- 
debtedness to such an extent as do high 
school districts. 

In connection with the average debt serv- 
ice cost shown in Table 18 for those dis- 
tricts that employ more than 400 teachers 
each, it should be pointed out that one of 
the three districts in that class had an 
average debt service of only $1.52 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. That fact ac- 
counts for the relatively low average debt 
service cost for districts of that class. 

Total Cost 

As previously pointed out, the total cost 
of school maintenance is the sum of the 
operating cost and the debt service. Hence, 
Table 19 presents the sum of those two 
items per pupil in average daily attendance 
for the same classes of schools as those 
mentioned in tables 17 and 18, on the as- 
sumption that the cost of debt service was 
the same for all pupils in any class of 
schools, regardless of whether they attend- 
ed the elementary school or the high school. 

Table 19 shows a marked tendency for 
per-pupil costs, in both the elementary and 
high school grades, to increase with the 
size of the school system, as measured by 
the number of teachers employed. In the 
elementary grades, the increase is gradual, 
except that there is a wide gap between 


$ 8.64 19.63 
21.50 33.52 
16.76 18.72 

$14.12 21.58 

$ 6.18 14.65 

9.23 21.50 
11.00 23.32 
$ 8.64 19.63 


the 91 largest systems employing fewer 
than 45 teachers each and the 27 systems 
employing more than 45 and fewer than 
400 teachers each. If the six classes of 
systems are arranged in the order of size, 
and the per-pupil cost in rural schools is 
designated by 100, the gradation in ele- 
mentary school costs is shown by the fol- 
lowing index numbers: 100, 102, 110, 121, 
203, 241. If the systems that maintain high 
schools are similarly arranged, and the per- 
pupil cost in the 534 smallest systems is 
designated by 100, the gradation in high 
school costs is shown by the following index 
numbers: 100, 109, 121, 154, 218. Here the 
widest gap is between the two groups of 
largest systems. 

Sources of Funds Used to Pay Costs of 

School Maintenance 

Table 20 shows what per cent of the 
funds used for school maintenance were de- 
rived from (1) local taxes, (2) state aid, 
(3) other sources. 

Table 20 shows that the importance of 
local taxes as a source of school revenue 
increases and the importance of state aid 
decreases with the size of the school system 
while the importance of revenue derived 
from sources other than local taxes and 
state aid varies only slightly among the 
different classes of high school districts 
but rises somewhat in rural districts. 


The Principal Items of School Costs 

Any discussion of school costs would be 
incomplete without some reference to the 
principal items that make up such costs. 
Consequently, Table 21 shows a percentage 
distribution of costs among the following 
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TABLE 19 


Total Cost of School Maintenance per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


for the School Year 1934-35 





Number of Grades 
Classes of Districts Districts 


1-8 


Grades 
9-12 


All 
Grades 





A. H. 8S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 


ao ff rm mao &> a oe. 






























































Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 $42.08 $ 74.88 $ 52.65 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 27 77.49 105.08 85.64 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 91.76 148.68 106.30 1 
All High School Districts 812 $68.67 $106.27 $ 79.56 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 0 
High School Teachers Employed e 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 534 $38.93 $68.30 $48.35 ( 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 157 41.75 74.56 52.16 t 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 91 46.10 82.75 55.17 t 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 $42.08 $74.88 $52.65 f 
ic 
C. Rural Districts 3,434 $38.12 F 
r 
TABLE 20 D 
Per Cent Distribution by Sources of the Funds Used for School Maintenance t] 
Number of Local State Other re 
Classes of Districts Districts Taxes Aid Sources tl 
A. H. 8S. Districts, Classified on Basis of te 
Total Teachers Employed d 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 55.94 32.80 11.26 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 27 79.29 11.42 9.29 te 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 85.90 5.30 9.80 I 
All High School Districts 812 15.71 14.67 9.62 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed gl 
One to Four High School Teachers 534 ite 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 157 ds 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 91 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 
C. Rural Districts 3,434 
TABLE 21 
Percentage Distribution of School Costs Among Principal Items of Expenditure 
Salaries of Operation of Debt Other 
Classes of Districts Teachers Plant Service Items 
A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 58.77 9.14 16.41 15.68 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 52.58 9.42 25.10 12.90 
More than 400 Teachers Each 62.23 9.20 15.77 12.80 
All High School Districts 59.39 9.22 17.73 13.64 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* = 
8 


C. Rural Districts 
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items: (1) salaries of teachers, (2) opera- 
tion of school plant, (3) debt service, (4) 
other items. Salaries of teachers includes 
salaries of superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors. The item headed operation 
of the school plant includes wages of jani- 
tors, fuel, water, lights, power, etc. 

The following tendencies are manifest 
in the data presented in Table 21: (1) the 
part of school costs that goes for teach- 
ers’ salaries tends to diminish as the size 
of the school system increases, with a slight 
exception in the case of the largest systems; 
(2) the part that goes for plant operation 
tends to increase slightly with the size of 
the system, but the tendency is not uni- 
form; (3) the part that goes for debt serv- 
ice tends to increase with the size of the 
system until the largest systems are 
reached; (4) the part that goes for other 
purposes tends to diminish as the size of 
the system increases. The tendency with 
respect to debt service would continue 
through the largest systems if the one sys- 
tem with almost no debt service were 
eliminated from the group. With that sys- 
tem eliminated, debt service in the remain- 
ing two systems of the group accounts for 
$2.65 per cent of total school costs. 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Since teachers’ salaries account for a 
greater part of school costs than any other 
item, it seems proper to include some salary 
data in a discussion of such costs. Hence, 


combined, for all districts from which data 
could be obtained for this study. 

Table 22 shows a marked tendency for 
salaries of all classes of teachers to in- 
crease with the size of the school system. 
If all classes of districts listed in the table 
are arranged in the order of the size of 
the school systems maintained, the follow- 
ing index numbers show the relation of 
the average salaries in each system to the 
average salaries in the other systems: ele- 
mentary teachers, beginning with those in 
rural districts, 100, 109, 132, 160, 244, 411; 
high school teachers, beginning with those 
in the smallest systems, 100, 124, 153, 192, 
342; superintendents, beginning with those 
in the smallest systems, 100, 161, 221, 447, 
717. % 

Summary 

The following statements summarize the 
facts shown by the data presented in tables 
17-22 and the accompanying comments. 

1. The average cost of school mainte- 
nance per pupil in average daily attendance, 
in districts of the several classes into which 
they are divided, tends to increase with 
the size of the school system. The average 
per-pupil operating cost ranges approxi- 
mately from $33 to $75 in grades 1-8, from 
$62 to $132 in grades 9-12, and from $42 
to $90 in all grades combined. The aver- 
age per-pupil cost for debt service ranges 
approximately from $6 to $22 in all grades 
combined. The total per pupil cost of school 


TABLE 22 
Average Annual Salaries of Teachers 





No. of Classes of Teachers and Salaries 





Classes of Districts Teachers Ele.! H. S.? Supts. All 





A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


7,712 $ 599 $ 897 $1,198 $ 755 
2,852 1,124 1,376 4,245 1,235 
5,470 1,890 2,448 6,803? 2,074 


— 





All High School Districts 16,034 $1,173 $1,514 $1,320 $1,291 


B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 


3,379 $503 $ 715 $ 949 $629 
2,124 609 885 1,524 812 
2,209 737 1,097 2,097 931 








Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 


7,712 $599 $ 897 $1,198 $755 








C. Rural Districts 
1 Principals are included. 
2One salary estimated. 


Table 22 shows the average salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers, high school teachers, 
superintendents, and all classes of teachers 


3,843 $460 Beses ote $460 


maintenance, including both the operating 
cost and debt service, ranges approximately 
from $38 to $92 in grades 1-8, from $68 to 
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$149 in grades 9-12, and from $48 to $106 
in all grades combined. 


2. Funds used to pay the cost of school 
maintenance come from local taxes, state 
aid, and other sources in varying propor- 
tions. The part coming from local taxes 
ranges approximately from 50 per cent in 
the smaller high school districts to 86 per 
cent in the largest cities. The part de- 
rived from state aid tends to diminish as 
the size of the system increases, and ranges 
approximately 38 per cent in the smaller 
high school districts to 5 per cent in the 
largest cities. The part coming from other 
sources ranges approximately from 9 per 
cent in districts employing between 45 and 
400 teachers each to 15 per cent in rural 
districts. 


3. The part of school costs that goes for 
teachers’ salaries tends to diminish as the 
size of the school system increases, and 
ranges approximately from 66 per cent in 
rural districts to 52 per cent in districts 
employing between 45 and 400 teachers 
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each, but rises to approximately 62 per cent 
in the largest cities. The part that gog 
for plant operation varies only slightly from 
school systems of one size to those of an. 
other, ranging approximately from 9 pe 
cent to 10 per cent. The part that goes for 
debt service tends to increase with the size 
of the system, and ranges approximately 
from 13 per cent in the smallest systems 
to 33 per cent in two of the three largest 
cities. The part that goes for other pur. 
poses shows a slight tendency to diminish 
as the size of the system increases, and 
ranges approximately from 17 per cent in 
the smaller high school districts to 13 per 
cent in the largest cities. 

4. Teachers’ salaries show a marked 
tendency to increase with the size of the 
school system. The approximate ratio of 
the average annual salaries of teachers in 
the smallest systems to the average annual 
salaries of teachers in the largest systems 
is 1 to 4 for the first eight grades, 1 to 3 
for the high school, and 1 to 7 for super- 
intendents. 


A STATE COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 


OVERNOR GUY V. PARK recently ap- 
pointed the following people to serve on a 
Committee of Traffic Safety: 

Oak Hunter, Vice-President Automobile Club 
of Missouri, Moberly, Missouri. 

Colonel Otto P. Higgins, Director of Police, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Colonel A. B. Lambert, Vice-President Board 
of Police Commissioners, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. 

Colonel B. Marvin Casteel, Superintendent 
State Highway Patrol, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

Major T. H. Cutler, Chief Engineer, State 
Highway Department, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

Honorable Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

Honorable W. M. Anderson, State Public 
Service Commission, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 


Honorable V. H. Steward, State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

The committee organized by electing Oak 
Hunter, Chairman and Colonel Otto P. Hig- 
gins, Secretary. 

A state-wide meeting was held and various 
committees were appointed, one of which was 
a committee on education. This committee on 
education met and among other things re- 
quested that the State Department of Educa- 
tion present a syllabus on safety education for 
Missouri. J 

The following units are the first of a series 
of units on safety education. They were pre- 
pared by Doctor Cloyd Anthony and Doctor 
E. A. Collins of the State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. Other units will fol- 
low. These units are offered by the State 
Superintendent of Schools in the hope that 
they can be utilized by teachers of the state in 
helping combat this great wave of accidents 
that is proving a real menace to our society. 
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EDUCATION FOR SAFETY 


Making America A Safe Place in Which to 


Live 

AIMS 
To develop a consciousness of the value of 
human life and happiness. 
To comprehend fully the great economic 
loss and the tremendous amount of hu- 
man misery and suffering in the United 
States every year due to avoidable ac- 
cidents. 
To acquire an attitude of deep personal 
responsibility for safe-guarding the well- 
being of others and of self. 
To understand the principal causes of ac- 
cidents and how to prevent them. 


UNIT I 


How Conditions of Modern Civilization Have 
Made Life Longer, Easier and Safer. 


Aim 
1. 


rt 


s of Unit I 

To understand how applied science and 
modern sanitation have improved health 
and increased the span of human life. 


. To appreciate the contribution which ap- 


plied science and improved methods of 
work have made in lightening the burdens 
of man and increasing his enjoyment of 
life. 


Subject Matter Outline 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Length of life today 
1. Compared with 50 years ago. 
2. Compared with 100 years ago. 
38. Compared with other periods of the 
past. 
Preventing disease 
Immunization. 
Quarantine. 
Sanitation and cleanliness. 
Food preservation. 
Food inspection. 
Healthful living. 
. First aid. 
Curing disease 
1. Science of medicine, surgery, dentistry 
and osteopathy replace magic. 
a. Research and experimentation. 
(1) Causes of disease. 
(2) Effect of drugs, food, etc. 
(3) Knowledge of human body. 
(4) Anaesthetics and surgery. 
b. Applied medicine. 
Effects of Industrial Revolution 
1, Machines make work easier. 
2. Machines and hours of labor. 
3. Standard of living. 
a. Quality and variety of food. 
b. Better shelter. 
ce. Better clothing. 
d. More luxuries. 
e 
f 


PI yt Go Pop 


. Educational facilities. 
. Leisure time. 


Some Suggested Activities for Unit I 


1, 


What are the principal factors that make 
the average length of human life longer 
today than it formerly was? 

Make a survey of your local community to 
determine what has been done by the gov- 
ernment and by individuals to prevent 
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diseases and preserve health. What could 
be done to improve health conditions? 

3. Debate: Resolved, that the State should 
require every person two years old and 
over to be immunized against smallpox, 
diphtheria and other similar diseases. 

4. How does the old saying “A stitch in time 
saves nine” apply in the preservation of 
health and life? 

5. Have a local doctor speak to your class 
in regard to the methods and effectiveness 
of medical practice today as compared 
with that of 100 years ago. 

6. Show how the invention of machines and 
mechanical devices have made work easier 
and safer on the farm. On the railroad. 
In the home. In shops and factories. 

Bibliography 
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How Conditions of Modern Civilization Have 
Brought Hazards That did not Formerly Exist. 
Aims of Unit II 
1. To understand the new dangers to human 
life and happiness arising from modern 
living conditions. 
2. To understand the necessity of rightly us- 
ing scientific discoveries and methods in 
order that they may best serve human . 
needs. 
Subject Matter Outline 
A. What science has given us 
1. Drugs, medicine, food preservatives, in- 
ventions, etc., to prolong life and in- 
crease happiness. 

2. Chemicals, machines, etc., that will de- 
stroy life and bring misery. 

B. The Results of Industrial Revolution. 

1. Transportation and communication. 
a. Motor vehicles, 
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b. Steam and electric trains. 
c. Aeroplanes. 
d. Volume and speed. 
e. Electrical devices and appliances. 
2. Factory conditions. 
a. Machinery—chemicals—electricity 
explosives. 
b. Congested working conditions. 
ce. Large buildings, elevators, 
ways, firetraps. 
d. Other hazards. 
3. Home Conditions. 
a. Electrical and mechanical devices 
and appliances. 
b. Gases. 
c. Tenement houses. 
(1) Stairways. 


stair- 


(2) Fire-traps. 10. Homicide. 
d. Other hazards. 11. Other causes. 
4. Cities and city life. 12. Total. 


a. Congested conditions. 
b. Inter-dependence. 
(1) For work. 
(2) Transportation. 
(3) Food. 
(4) Safety. 
ec. Other hazardous conditions. 
5. Changes standard of living. 


Some Suggested Activities 


i. 


Debate or discuss in open forum the fol- 

lowing statements: 

a. Science has brought as much misery 
and suffering as it has havpiness. 

b. The value of scientific discoveries and 
inventions depends largely on how they 
are used. 

ec. The death rate due to accidents is no 
greater today in proportion to popula- 
tion than it was 100 vears ago. 

Select a highly industrialized city and a 

residential city of about the same size. 

Compare the two cities as to number of 

deaths and accidents ver 1000 inhabitants. 

Draw vour own conclusions as to the re- 

sults of your study. 

Make a study of some tyne of work or of 

some industry and show how the work is 

more hazardous today than it was fifty 
years ago. Show how it is safer. 
Bibliography 


- Hughes, Building Citizenship, Chapter 7, 
Allyn and Bacon. 

. Arnold. Cooperative Citizenship, Problem X, 
Row. Peterson. 

. Williamson, Civics at Work, Chapter 3, D. 
C. Heath. 


3. 


To understand the trend in relationship 
between the annual birth rate and death 
rate. 


Subject Matter Outline 


A. The trend in death rate from various 


B. 
C. 


D. 


1, 


causes. 
(See World Almanac or Report of U. §. 
Census Bureau) 

1. Heart disease. 

2. Cancer. 

8. Tuberculosis. 

4, Pneumonia. 

5. Motor vehicle accidents. 

6. Other external accidents. 

7. Influenza. 
8. Diabetes. 
9. Suicide. 


Non-fatal injuries from various causes. 
Comparison of annual death rate from 
various causes with number killed in 
various wars. 

Comparison of annual death rate with 
birth rate. 


Some Suggested Activities 


Consult the reports of the United States 
Census Bureau or a World Almanac and 
answer the following questions. 

a. How does the total death rate per 1000 
population last year compare with the 
death rate ten years ago? Twenty 
years ago? 

b. Which diseases are taking a greater 
toll of life now than they formerly did? 
How do you account for this? 

c. Which diseases are of less importance 
now than formerly? Why? 

d. What is the trend in the number of 
deaths due to accidents? Suicides? 
Homicides? How do you account for 
these trends? What do you suggest 
should be done about it? 

Bibliography 


1. Reports of U. S. Bureau of Census. 
2. World Almanac, 


UNIT IV 
Traffic Accidents and Safety. 


Aims of Unit IV ; 
1. To learn the truth in regard to injuries 


and loss of life and property in the United 
States every year because of traffic ac- 
cidents. 
To understand the causes of traffic ac- 
cidents. 





To learn how traffic accidents may be 

avoided, and become actively interested in 

improving traffic conditions. 

Subject Matter Outline 

A. What have been the results of traffic ac- 
cidents during past 25 years? 

Number of accidents. 


15, Macmillan. 3. 
. Jewett, F. G., The Body at Work, Book IV, 
Ginn. 
World Book. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
UNIT III 
The Death and Accident Toll in America. 


1 
2 
3 
4. O’Shea, Moking the Most of Life, Chapter 
5 
6 
7 





Aim 
1. 


s of Unit IIT 

To know the annual death and accident 
rate in the United States due to various 
causes. 


- To understand the trend in relative im- 


portance of various diseases and other 
factors in the annual death rate. 


Number of persons directly involved. 
Number of persons affected indirect- 
ly. 
Number of deaths resulting. 
Number of injured. 

Number injured by age groups. 
Number killed by age groups, 
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Nature of non-fatal injuries. 
Impaired health resulting from ac- 
cidents. 
Effect on happiness of those involved. 
a. Those injured. 
b. Those not injured. 
c. The one responsible. 
Economic effects. 
a. Direct cost to those immediately 
concerned. 
b. Indirect cost. 
(1) Insurance. 
(2) Income. 
(3) Dependents. 
c. Who pays the bill? 
Compare with other countries. 


. Comparison of annual traffic toll with 


war fatalities. 

The probability of accident, injury or 
death for each individual. 

The trend. 


. What have been the Causes of traffic ac- 


cidents? 
(See Live and Let Live; Public School 
Messenger) 


Ls 


bo 


12. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


Fault of driver. 

a. Speeding. 

b. Did not have right of way. 

ce. Others. 

Due to actions of pedestrians. 

a. Crossing between intersection. 
b. Others. 

Due to conditions of vehicle. 

a. Defective brakes. 

b. Others. 


. Types of accidents. 


a. Collision. 
(1) With pedestrian. 
(2) Another motor vehicle. 
(3) Horse-drawn vehicle. 
(4) Train. 
(5) Street car. 
(6) Other vehicle. 
(7) Stationary object. 
(8) Bicycle. 
b. Non-collision. 
c. Miscellaneous. 
Direction of travel as a factor. 
a. Going straight. 
b. Turning left. 
e. Turning right. 
d. Backing. 
e. Slowing down or stopping. 
f. Skidding. 


. Age as a factor. 

-. Types of motor vehicles as a factor. 
- Time of day—by hours. 

. Light conditions. 

- Day of week and month of year. 


Sex of drivers. 
Age of drivers. 


3. Operating experience of drivers. 


Weather conditions. 

Road conditions. 

Personal and character traits. 
a. Thoughtfulness. 

b. Carelessness. 

ec. Neglect. 

d, Discourtesy, 
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. Lack of respect for rights of others. 
Haste. 
. Selfishness. 
. Recklessness, 
Nervousness and fright. 
. Lack of self-control. 
. Bad driving habits. 
(1) Failure to watch road. 
(2) Others. 
Ignorance, 
. Maliciousness. 
. Defective vision. 
. Defective hearing. 
. Slow reaction time. 
Poor general health. 
Crippled or otherwise disabled. 
Poor judgment. 
Inattention. 
Bravado. 
. No sense of responsibility. 
. Others. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AT SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS 

Texas will be host to the eleventh annual 
convention of the American Vocational As- 
sociation December 2-5, 1936. 

The Association has a membership of 15,000 
located throughout the United States. Mem- 
bers are educators in the fields of agriculture, 
trades and industry, commercial work, re- 
habilitation and home economics. 

As this is only the second time that the con- 
vention has been held in the South and Texas 
is holding her centennial celebration, a large 
number have expressed a desire to attend. 


HILL CREST DEDICATED 
First Consolidated School Under New Law. 
On October 4th, the Hill Crest School in 
Putnam county was dedicated with an ap- 
propriate program at which State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Lloyd W. King was the prin- 
cipal speaker. This is the first consolidation 
under the revised consolidation law of 1931, to 
be completed in the State. It represents a con- 
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solidation of only a few districts and will offer 
only an elementary course. 

The building is said to be a model of ef- 
ficiency. It was planned by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and, of course, in ac- 
cordance with the latest ideas of sanitation and 
functional use. 

The teacher of the school, which has eighteen 
pupils, is Miss Anna Mehls. 

At the dedicatory exercises, in addition to the 
address by Superintendent King, several 
shorter talks were given, among which was one 
by Senator J. G. Morgan of Unionville, who 
was a member of the State Senate when the 
1931 school law was passed. This consolidation 
of small rural districts for the purpose of 
eliminating those too small for efficient instruc- 
tion or economic support represents a method 
which Senator Morgan believes would improve 
the rural schools, keep local interest and re- 
sponsibility alert and save money. 

STATE READING CIRCLE PROGRAM 
HE STATE reading circle program is 
functioning in a very satisfactory manner 
in the rural schools of Missouri. Over 

20,000 certificates were issued last year to the 
children who completed the reading circle 
work. 

However, city superintendents do not use it 
as widely as they might. It is suggested that 
they investigate its possibilities. They may 
find it a splendid factor to include in their 
superviscry program as it is easily inaugurated 
and may be readily and accurately checked as 
to its progress. 

The state reading circle program includes 
books that are selected from five different sub- 
ject-matter fields; therefore, it has fine sup- 
plementary value. As most of the material is 
in story form, children find it interesting and, 
in many cases, stimulating to an interest in 
classroom subjects. 

Teachers that achieve best results maintain 
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a pupil’s progress chart on a bulletin board, 
This keeps the program before the children 
so that each may see what has been accom- 
plished and what is yet to be completed. City 
superintendents will be interested in watching 
the chart develop and, at the same time, en- 
courage the teacher and stimulate the work of 
the pupils. 

The development of reading ability and the 
maintaining of interest in school on the part 
of the pupils are two problems that adminis- 
trators and teachers are called upon to meet 
daily. The state reading circle program is 
recommended to both county and city superin- 
tendents as a possible means of helping solve 
these two problems. 

LOYD W. KING, State Superintendent of 
Schools, officially dedicated on October 4, a 
new rural school building in Putnam Coun- 
ty, the erection of which marks a distinct 
achievement in rural education in Missouri. It 
is a modern, one-room, well-equipped, brick 
building built by three rural school districts. 

The movement to construct the new building 
was begun by the local people, themselves. Of 
their own volition, they made arrangements to 
unite the districts, elect a board of directors to 
replace the three previous boards, and to erect 
the new building at a cost of approximately 
$3,000. 

A teacher having one hundred twenty hours 
of college credit has been employed. 

Through this cooperative arrangement, these 
districts are able to offer their children better 
educational opportunities than they have ever 
had, and, at the same time, are able to ma- 
terially reduce their local tax levy. 


F. ELSEA, Supervisor of Rural Educa- 

tion of the State Department of Educa- 

tion, has recently submitted to an opera- 
tion at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, and is, at present, at the Colonial 
Hospital in Rochester. 





Significant Resolutions 


By the District Divisions of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the three 
district associations which held their meetings 
October 15. 16 and 17. The following are 
of state-wide professional interest: 

Northeast District at Kirksville 
Anvprecisation of the efforts of the officers of 

the M. S. T. A. for their efforts toward prog- 
ress in Missouri Schools. 

Pledging of support of the program of State 
Superintendent Lloyd W. King. 

Endorsement of Amendment No. 3. 

Commendation of the county superintendents 
of the District for their efforts to unify and 
professionalize their teachers. 

Central District at Warrensburg 
Endorsement of Amendment No. 3. 
Endorsement of the legislative program of 

the M. S. T. A., especially teacher retirement, 
payment of the minimum guarantee of the 


1931 school law, improvement of teacher cer- 
tification, and the creation of a State Board of 
Education. 

Northwest District at Maryville 
Endorsement of Amendment No. 3. 
Supporting the Teachers Credit Union. 
Urging that all teachers, rural, grade. high 

~— and college be members of the M. S. 

Pledging support to the Code of Professional 
Ethics of the M. S. T. A. 

Favoring the strengthening of the office of 
county superintendent by legislation to pro- 
vide salary, clerical assistance, and traveling 
allowance commensurate with the responsibili- 
ty of the office, to place legal qualification for 
county superintendent on an equality with of- 
ficials of similar administrative responsibility, 
and to provide for a method of selection of 
such official by means other than popular vote. 
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AGENTS 


Missouri School Law, 1933, Section 9270, 
Page 33:—‘‘No agent, solicitor, peddler or other 
person shall solicit, offer for sale or sell any 
subscription, policy, service, article or thing 
whatsoever, to any teacher or pupil in any 
public school in this State of Missouri while 
such teacher or pupil is upon the premises of 
such public school during the hours such pub- 
lic school is in session and for one-half hour 
before such school convenes and for one-half 
hour after such school is dismissed. 


Last year we had agents in this county who 
disregarded this law, even after having been 
warned. With the assistance of the teachers 
and the cooperation of the County Sheriff and 
Prosecuting Attorney, I hope we can enforce 
this law 100% this year. 


Young teachers should beware of all agents 
unless they know the agents. Many agents 
will try to sell you material which is not stand- 
ard or is not essential. I know from experi- 
ence, 


Please report to me at once any agent or 
other person who insists upon the violation 
of the above law. Be sure to get his name, 
and address if you can. Call me by phone or 
write me. Phone if possible, expedience is 
necessary in this case.—From Bulletin to 
teachers, by J. P. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Jasper Co. 











STEPHENS 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Attractive courses in Liberal Arts, Music, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Physical Educa- 
tion, Secretarial Training, and other 
fields of special interest. 


College training in an intellectual, re- 
ligious, and social environment conducive 
to the maximum development of charac- 
ter and personality. 


For full information concerning any de- 
partment of college work, address 


JAMES M. WOOD, President 











LINDENWooD COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


We are happy to gather with the teach- 
ers of Missouri at their annual conven- 
tion, and we shall be pleased to have you 
visit Lindenwood. 


We are proud of the things we are ac- 
complishing here and you will, I am quite 
sure, be interested too. You will be 
interested, especially, in the .splendid 
equipment and the modernized spirit that 
prevails. 


JOHN L. ‘ROEMER, President 
Box SC-36 
St. Charles, Missouri. 


Lindenwood College Luncheon, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
12 o’clock noon, Thursday, No- 
vember 12th. 























CALL AT THE 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BOOTH 


for 


FREE 
UNIT MATERIAL 


or 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
INDEX OF 300 UNITS 
Roach-Fowler Company tata lente 

1020 McGee 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Send me FREE Unit Index of 300 units: 
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First—UNDERSTANDING 





Then—mastery and intelligent use 
of arithmetic. 


NUMBER STORIES 


STUDY ARITHMETICS 
by Knight, Studebaker, Ruch, Findley 


. a complete program built from 
grade one with a careful regard for 
the child’s mental processes, diffi- 
culties, and needs. 


Write for “A Boy’s View of Arith- 
metic” (free) to see how the pupil 
can learn with these “Study tools.” 


CHICAGO © ATLANTA «¢ ODALLAS ° NEW YORK 

















CHALLENGING READERS 
for the Grades! 





Informative readers that will 
prove interesting and education- 
al to children. Illustrated with 
photographs from life. 








SATURDAY AT THE PARK 
(Grade 1) by Smith___-_- 44c 
OUR FARM BABIES 
(Grade 2) by Hamer- 
ee 80c 
OTHER FARM BABIES 
I I 80c 
IT HAPPENED IN 
AUSTRALIA 
(Grades 5-6) by Harris- 
OS Sa $1.00 
IT HAPPENED IN 
8. AFRICA 
eee $1.00 


GEOGRAPHY TEXT-WORKBOOKS 

Home Journeys___56c Western Continents__56c 

World Journeys __56c Eastern Continents___56c 

Junior High School Geography ____________ 72¢ 
Order these practical new helps now. 















Visit our booth 
at the convention. 






Ca 





Kansas City 














THE NEW EDUCATION 


Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public In. 
struction, for Pennsylvania in an address re. 
ported by the “Education Bulletin” stated that 
the modern school is characterized by an in. 
formal, cheerful, and pleasant atmosphere, 
with ample opportunity for (1) systematic, 
(2) harmonious, (3) natural, and (4) com- 
plete development of the whole child. 

Twenty questions were proposed as a means 
for grading the future school. Allowing five 
points for each question, the perfect score 
would be 100. The twenty questions follow: 


1. Will your school be “paido-centric” (child- 
centered) ? 


2. Will your school allow and practice “pupil 
participation”? 


3. Will your school practice the “recognition 
of individuality”? 


4. Will your school use “the project method” 
in any of its forms? 


5. In your school will questions be settled 
in and out of the classroom by discussion 
and conference? 


6. In your school will there be “learning by 
satisfactory doing”? 


7. In your school will there be any features 
of the “Work-Study-Play” plan? 


8. In your community will you have a real 
junior high school—the modern 6-3-3 or- 
ganization—rather than the traditional 8-4 
and 6-2-4 organization? 


9. As a teacher, will you be a “guide” of the 
pupils’ activities? 


10. Will you have formal instruction only when 
the pupils feel the need for it? 


11. Will the motivation of your school work be 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic? 


12. Will effort be based upon interest? 


13. Will your textbooks be “psychological” or 
“logical,” i.e., made for the learner or for 
the subject? 


14. Will you have “free discipline,” i.e., almost 
no coercion? 


15. Will your “extra-class” activities be “intra- 
curricular,” i.e., a part of the school job? 

16. Will your curriculum be a series of “ex- 
periences;” all texts, courses of stugly, etc., 
being subsidiary? 

17. In your school will you use the results of 
“intelligence tests’? 


18. In your school will you use “measurement 
scales”? 


19. Will you have education THROUGH voca- 
tion and NOT FOR vocation? 


20. Will your school be effective as an agent 
of “socialization”? 
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Best Wishes To All Missouri Teachers 


You are cordially invited to visit the University of Kansas City (5100 Rockhill 
Road), day time or night, while attending the State Association meetings. 
E. H. NEWCOMB, Executive Secretary. 














PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 
Fifteenth Yearbook 





Department of Elementary School Principals 





Educators will find in the Fifteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals—-PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD— 
material on the nature of growing children, on 
the many environmental factors which in- 
fluence pupil adjustment, and on the methods 
of diagnosing and correcting maladjustments. 

Mental and social maladjustments cause 
tremendous human waste and suffering in the 
United States each year. Recent surveys by 
a large life insurance company indicate that 
nervous and mental diseases constitute 12 per 
cent of all the illnesses reported. We know 
that the proportion of our people in mental 
hospitals has been growing rapidly; between 
1880 and 1923 it increased from 82 per 100,000 
of population to 245 per 100,000 or more than 
200 per cent. Whether mental disease is ac- 
tually increasing or not, its present serious- 
ness cannot be doubted or ignored. 

In the complexity of modern life, serious 
strain is frequently placed upon both adults 
and children. This condition often leads to 
mental and emotional maladjustments. There 
is need for study and for interpretation of 
behavior in the light of child nature and of 
social conditions. Childhood is the period of 
greatest opportunity for personality adjust- 
ment. The child’s adjustment to his fellows, 
to his school, to his home, and to his com- 
munity will often determine his adjustment 
to and his place in adult life. Relationships 
between teacher, pupil, and parent must be 
on a friendly, sympathetic, and understanding 
a the child is to enjoy his greatest 

owth. 


The procedure followed in compiling this 
Volume is unusual. Feeling that specialized 
knowledge was essential, a large number of 
child-guidance specialists were asked to con- 
tribute articles on special topics. In addition 
several selected contributions by school people 
Were included to give a better balance and 
make a more helpful volume. Space forbids 
telling about the splendid articles of all con- 
tributors who have helped make this inter- 


—— 


COTTEY COLLEGE 


Nevada, Missouri 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Accredited by the University of Missouri 
Write for Catalog 




















WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


A program of education in an institution 
that is highly accredited. 


A beautiful campus - - modern dormi- 
tories - - attractive social life - - cultural 
activities - - friendly faculty and student 
body - - reasonable costs. 


Winter Term Begins—November 30 
Spring Term Begins—March 8 


Summer Term Begins—June 1 





Send for catalog 


(Plan to attend William Jewell 
College luncheon, November 12, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Kansas 


City.) 




















esting compilation on “personality adjust- 
ment.” 

This yearbook has been compiled and edited 
during the past year by the Department’s 
Editorial Committee, with the help of Dr. 
Richard R. Foster of the Research Division 
of the National Education Association and his 
assistants. The members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee this year were: Samuel Berman of Phil- 
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adelphia, Pr., Bess Rogers Clement of Clarks- 
dals, Miss., and Maude McBroom of Iowa 

The yearbook consists of about 450 pages 
bound with a heavy paper cover. It may be 
purchased from the Department for $2.00 per 
single copy and at a discount in quantity lots. 
This book will be of greatest value if placed 
in the hands of teachers as well as principals 
and professional counselors. It may well be 
used as a basis for a series of faculty meet- 
ings, for educational conferences, and subse- 
quently as a handbook in planning and con- 
ducting the program of individual pupil 
guidance. 


1937 MISSOURI STATE FAIR 

E ARE unable to publish at this time the 

Educational Premium List for the Pub- 

lic Schools of Missouri, due to the fact 
that official arrangements have not as yet been 
made by the State Fair Association for this 
premium list. It will be published as soon.as 
definite arrangements are made. 

The classification list will, no doubt, be very 
similar to the 1936 list and based on the work 
as outlined in the 1936-37 State Course of 
Study. 

The School Exhibits at the 1936 State Fair 
was one of the best we have ever had at our 
State Fair. There were over nine thousand 
articles exhibited, representing the work of 
individuals, one room schools, town and county 
systems. We hope that the 1937 exhibit will 
be even better. 

A. F. Elsea 








COMMUNITY 


Superintendent of Education Department 
Missouri State Fair. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONISTS AT 
SPRINGFIELD 

Superintendent H. P. Study of the Spring- 
field public schools is arranging for a confer- 
ence of progressive educationists at Spring- 
field on December 8. The conference was sug- 
gested by the idea that many of the leaders 
of this group would be passing through Spring- 
field on their way to their National Conven- 
tion in the southwest. The conference at 
Springfield will furnish an opportunity for 
many Missouri school people who cannot at- 
tend the national convention to contact the 
leaders of this movement. 


ROLLA H. S. HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 
On Friday, September 25, in cooperation 
with the local Parent Teachers Associations 
observance of P. T. A. week, the Rolla H. S. 
held open house. The class schedule was short- 
ened so that visitors might see classes at work. 
Visitors were met by student committees at 
the door and were conducted through the high 
school where they could view the actual class 
work in progress under the cheerful conditions 
produced by the recent redecoration of the 
rooms. They were then taken to the Voca- 
tional Home Economics rooms where tea was 
served by the second year Home Economics 
class. During the entire afternoon the or- 
chestra played in the auditorium where vis!- 

tors could drop in and enjoy themselves. 














Thousands of Grolier Society Publications 
in Missouri Schools 





An independent inquiry to thousands of schools in 
and one or more other encyclopedias are used asks: 
Which set do the children like best? 
Which set do they use most? 
From which set do they get the most benefit? 
Which set best stimulates the reading habit? 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


(The Children’s Encyclopedia) 


Approved for Classification purposes—Rural and elementary schools. 
EXCLUSIVELY for the grades—the ONLY set that adequately serves the first six. 
enty volumes and Classroom Guide. 


fifteen states where the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


94% 
say 
J “THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE” 





everyday life. 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


From fifth grade through Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Readable—U nderstandable—Interesting—Applied Science—Practical 
Sixteen volumes and reference outlines. 


Science—Science in relationship to 





LANDS AND PEOPLES 


(The World in Color) 
Approved for classroom use in Social Sciences (Travel Geography, Art, History, Civics, 
of Men)—Grades and Junior High Schools. 


Customs, Races 
Seven volumes and teacher’s Manual. 











Free correlation materials for teachers and pupils, indexed to the above publications: 

Supplement to the Courses of Study—Rural School Music Course—Indian Units—Science Hobbies. 
A set for every age—for every grade—for every interest—for every need. What are your needs ? 
your requests and inquiries to THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 215 Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


Address 














“| 
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Red Cross “Riviera” 


Excitingly smart—gloriously comfortable—shown 
in Gray, Green, Dubonnet and Black suede. 


STYLIZERS $5 
EXCLUSIVE NEW YORKERS 
$8.75 and $10.50 


TEACHERS: You are cordially invited to make 
this store your headquarters during the con- 
vention . . . and at any time you are in the 
city. 


Robinson Shoe Co. 


1016-18 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








KANSAS CITY’S SMARTEST STORE 


For those who like the unusual 
GIFTS—HOME DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COSTUME JEWELRY—LEATHER 
STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING 
GREETING CARDS—PARTY GOODS 


Ants 
isseme, 
b 111 E. llth St. 


Kansas City 

















Courtesy of 


MILLER-WOHL Co. 


WOMEN’S AND MISSES APPAREL 
1124 Walnut 












































Our STUDY GUIDES 
in SCIENCE are the Most 
ATTRACTIVE, HELPFUL, 


and POPULAR teacher and 
pupil aids in the field. 


A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN BIGLOGY 
by Davis and Davis 
A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 
by Conn and Briscoe 
A COMBINED LABORATORY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN PHYSICS 
by Cook and Davis 
A COMBINED LABORAT@RY MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
by Painter and Skewes 
(Ready next spring) 
Special Testing Services and a Teachers’ 
Manual accompany each of the above 
books. 

Correspondence invited. 
MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY 
2210 SouTH PARK Way 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BERKSONS 


“The House of Courtesy” 
1108-10 Main 


Welcome: 


To visiting Missouri Teachers 
Berkson’s extend a _ cordial 
invitation to make our store 
your shopping headquarters 
for: 


“= 


FURS 
COATS 
SUITS 

DRESSES 
SPORTSWEAR 
MILLINERY 
LINGERIE 
ACCESSORIES 
SHOES 



































15% Discount to visiting teachers 
on any book in stock 


The Finest Book Shop in the Middlewest. 


FRANK GLENN—Bookseller 
101 W. 12th Muehlebach Hotel 
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The name JACCARD has 
been synonymous with 
the Jewelry business in 
the state of Missouri for 
107 years. Only quality 
and integrity could en- 
dure so long! 





While you are visiting 
Kansas City during the 
Missouri State Teachers 
Convention you are cor- 
dially invited to visit our 
store. 


JACCARD JEWELRY 
CORPORATION 


1017-1019 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















Play Day at Rolla 


HE Rolla High School at Rolla, Missouri, 
"lh eemenet a county Play Day, Saturday, 

September 26. Miss Helen Howard and 
Mr. Harry B. Estes of the Department of 
Physical Education at Rolla were the directors 
of the Play Day. 


The purpose of the Play Day was to bring 
together for one day all the school children 
of Phelps County with their teachers, parents, 
and friends for participation in physical ac- 
tivities appropriate for child life. 

Such a day has many purposes. 


i 


_ 
e 
“ 


~ 





1. It gives an opportunity for all the people 
of the county to see a well rounded pro. 
gram of Physical Education. 

It broadens the opportunity of rural chil- 
dren to meet, play with, and contest 
against children of their own age. 

It gives an opportunity for teachers and 
students to become acquainted with other 
schools in the county. 

4. It gives the schools an opportunity for 
thinking in terms of the county as a unit. 

With these four things in mind the directors 
sent invitations to everv rural school in the 
county asking them to bring six representa- 
tives, 3 boys and 8 girls, to be guests of Rolla 
High School for a day of play. 

A large number of the rural schools re- 
sponded so that about 250 girls and boys par- 
ticipated in the activities of the day. 

The organization for the activities was dem- 
ocratic since there was no competition be- 
tween school teams. The children from the 
different schools were placed on teams with 
those from other schools. This plan enabled 
them to meet in contest and to become ac- 
quainted with all the other pupils at some 
time during the day. 

Each team was given the name of some 
animal—bears, cats. dogs, elephants, rabbits. 
mules, giraffes, and horses. These animal 
teams competed against each other. 

The teams rotated until each team had 
played every other one. For each rotation a 
different game was played. 

All teams competed in this manner through- 
out the day. A score was kept of everv game. 
First, second, and third place awards were 
given. Since the bovs and girls games were 
separate, there were three best teams for both 
the girls and the boys. Each team was under 
the leadershin of an enthusiastic member of 
the Rolla High School Physical Education 
classes. 

A Posture Parade was given in the morn- 
ing, and ten blue ribbons were awarded to the 
five girls and the five boys having the best 
posture. The judges were professional people. 

Colleges throughout Missouri have been giv- 
ing Play Days for the high schools in their 
districts. Play Days for rural children by high 
school are not so common. 


aes e: 





THE PLAY DAY GROUP 
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NATIONAL ENGLISH COUNCIL MEETS 
IN BOSTON 


OULDN’T you like to go east this fall? 
Well, here’s a chance to combine busi- 
ness with a large amount of pleasure: 

go to Boston to the English Council meeting 
at Thanksgiving. Special rates are offered. 
The theme of the program is “American 
Youth and English.” Some of the greatest 
English authorities of the East will speak at 
the meetings. The list of speakers includes: 


James F. Hosic; Caroline Dale Snedeker, 
author of several charming books for chil- 
dren; Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
poet; H. A. Wichelns of Cornell; Rachel 
Field. 

Miss Cecile de Banke, of Wellesley College, 
will direct the Wellesley verse-speaking choir. 
Excursions are to be arranged to the many 
points of interest in and near Boston. The 
exhibits will be exceptionally good. 

The complete program will be found in the 
English Journal for September. No extracts 
can give even a faint idea of the worth and 
interest of the many meetings. Can’t the 
budget be stretched to include this trip? 








You Don’t Buy a New 
Fur Coat Each Year 


You expect to wear a new 
fur coat for several seasons, so 
it is important to look to qual- 
ity and to the reliability of the 
furrier you patronize. 


Van Dyke has been a leading 
furrier for thirty-six years. . 
and invites you to shop here 
and compare styles, quality and 
prices. 














Your School 
NEEDS MODERN TEXT BOOKS 


to satisfy the broad purposes of the modern high school 

and the varied interests, needs and abilities of students. 
Modern programs of education in two basic subjects—literature and science—are 
provided in the following new textbooks: 





ENJOYING LITERATURE 
SERIES 


(Payne-Neville-Chapman) 
GOOD COMPANIONS 
INTERESTING FRIENDS 
VOICES OF AMERICA 
ENGLISH HERITAGE 

Just off the press. 


SCIENCE AT WORK 


General Science Textbook 
(Regenstein-Teeters) 
DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 


(Biddle-Bush-Connor) 
Just off the press. 





Gives the student a broad and varied ex- 
perience with literature, and through this 
experience develops an acquaintance with 
authors and their writings, and with types, 
forms, and periods of literature. 

Interprets for classroom use the philoso- 
phy implied in the recommendations of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


RAND 





Scientifically accurate and complete con- 
tent. 

Organized into teaching units, with prob- 
lems, study guides, and teaching aids that 
make the book interesting and effective. 
Comprehensive glossary at the end of each 
book. Laboratory manual correlated with 
each textbook unit by unit. 


ay we tell you more about these new textbooks? 


MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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‘*School Teachers’’ 
Stop at 


HOTEL 
WESTGATE 


9th and Main Sts. 


$1.00 to $2.00 Single 
} 6$1.50 to $2.50 Double 
=i Every Room with Bath 


ae The Free Garage 
























Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Dinner 


After Theatre 





PROMINENT SOCIAL STUDIES LEADER 
JOINS STAFF OF PUBLISHING HOUSE 


William G. Kimmel, editor of the Social 
Studies Magazine has joined the editorial De. 
partment of John C. Winston Company of Phil. 
adelphia as associate editor. Mr. Kimmel was 
for several years executive secretary of the 
Social Studies Investigation of the American 
Historical Association. He has had wide ex. 
perience in the field of social studies which in- 
cludes the supervisorship of the social studies 
for the Education Department of the state of 
New York and teacher in the laboratory school 
of the University of Chicago. 





ee 


THE SEXTON HOTEL | 


15 West Twelfth Street | 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Extends a hearty welcome to all visiting teachers 
and offers first class service at reasonable prices. 
Located near Municipal Auditorium and in the 
heart of the shopping district. 





























WHEN IN Kansas City | 
Go By BUS Anp | 
STREET CAR! | 














WHEN IN KANSAS CITY OR 
ST. LOUIS, Remember— 


The Average Forum Meal 3] 
Still Costs Only . j C 


THE FoRUM CAFETERIAS 


1212 Main, K. C. 33 307 N. 7th, St. Louis 











(a 


YOU ARE INVITED TO 
DINE WITH US WHILE IN KANSAS CITY 


THE TEMPTER SANDWICH 


SHOPS 
912 Grand 1236 Main (Loew’s Midland 
115 E. 12th Theatre Bldg.) 

3138 Troost 

















PENNANT CAFETERIA 


S. W. Corner 12th & Walnut 
(Downstairs) 


Delicious Food At Popular Prices 
“SCHOOL TEACHERS’”’ 
Try Our Daily Bargain Special 


Open from 10:30 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. 














The Greatest of Home 
Conveniences 








GAS HEATING is probably the 
greatest single convenience in thou- 
sands of homes in the territory being 
served with this fuel by The Gas 
Service Company. a Cities Service | 
Company. Probably no other home 
convenience contributes so much to 
the comfort. health and happiness of 
these households, for the Gas heating 
vlant relieves the entire family of all | 
heating care. 











Gas for Heating will benefit your 
family. Now is the time to have Gas 
heating equipment installed. 


THE GAS SERVICE Co. 
(A Cities Service Co.) 
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h to Dress Coat of new Black Hair Dress Coat of new Brown Hair 
ss of Cloth Woolen .. clever collar and Cloth with interesting self stripe 
re cuffs of Persian Lamb .. Pictured «+ large luxurious collar and 
f a size 16. - - - - - - 69.75 cuffs of Brown Skunk, skins cut 
COATS AND SUITS and sewn together giving effect 

your Third Floor —- Victor 7560 of Sables .. Pictured size 18. - 
Gas Ladies’ Lounge Fourth Floor 125.00 


Joun TAYLOR'S 


A Step Ahead on Petticoat Lane 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































MODERN y k 
PIONEERS hl y oe ~ BOOK OF 


ENRICHED READING 


Today, one of the chief measures of the worth of a school is the amount and quality 
of its supplementary reading. 


Interesting reading has a very vital part in character building, and so is especially 
important in the upper grades of the grammar school. 


Reading must first of all be interesting to the child. In the upper grades especially 
it should have permanent value from its association with the best in literature, from 
its lessons in behavior, and from its stimulus to high achievement. 


For the upper grammar grades the Fifth Year Book of the Department of Sun:r- 
intendence recommends that the best of modern writings, current fiction, essay, poetry. 
drama, biography, especially when they interpret life as it is lived today, and are within 
the comprehension of adolescents, should find conspicuous place in the curriculum. 


Only careful study backed by long experience can insure correct choice in reading 
materials for the upper grades. The selection and the editing of the readers of this 
series is the result of such study and experience. 


Please write for complete list. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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